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Historij  of  the  Rcvolutiom  in  Europe^  from  the  Sub* 
version  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West^  till  the 
Abdication  of  Bonaparte.  From  the  French  of  C.  W. 
Koch;  by  Andrew  Crichton.  3  vols.  Being  the 
xxxiii,  xxxiv,  and  xxxv  vols.  of  Constable’s  Miscel¬ 
lany.  Edinburgh.  1828  and  1829. 

This  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  work,  every  page 
of  which  teems  with  important  knowledge.  It  presents 
a  clear  and  impartial  panoramic  view  of  the  history  of 
the  world  for  the  last  fourteen  centuries  ;  and  in  an  ably 
written  introduction  furnishes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  progress  of  society,  from  the  earliest  authentic 
era.  The  work  was  published  in  1813,  shortly  after 
the  author’s  death,  and  was  speedily  acknowledged  as 
entitled  to  rank  high  among  the  literature  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  ;  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader. 

Koch  divided  his  work  into  eight  sections  or  periods, 
beginning  with  the  year  406,  and  ending  with  the  year 
1789 ;  but  a  ninth  period  has  been  added  by  his  friend, 
biographer,  and  editor,  M.  Schoell,  comprising  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  thus  bringing 
down  the  History  of  Europe  to  the  year  1815.  The 
two  first  volumes  contain  Koch’s  original  work ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  third  is  occupied  with  Schoell’s  ad¬ 
dition.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  contents  of  the  whole,  by  mentioning  very 
generally  and  briefly  the  leading  subjects  which  are 
treated  of  in  the  different  sections.  Our  abstract  may 
serve  not  only  to  interest  them  in  the  work  itself,  but 
to  a  certain  extent  may  refresh  their  memory  of  those 
great  events,  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  which  the  vo¬ 
lumes  before  us  are  dedicated.  At  a  season  when  all 
classes  are  admonished  to  indulge  in  a  salutary  retro¬ 
spect  of  the  occurrences  of  a  past  year,  it  will  not,  per¬ 
haps,  be  uninteresting  to  the  intelligent  mind  to  con¬ 
trast  with  its  own  temporary  concerns,  the  principal  oc¬ 
currences  of  past  centuries, — occurrences  which  influ¬ 
enced  the  destiny  of  a  world. 

The  first  period  into  which  our  author  divides  his 
View  of  the  Revolutions  of  Europe,  extends  from  the 
year  406  to  800.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
century  that  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  had  been  long  tottering  to  decay,  fell  finally  and 
forever  into  ruin.  Their  far-extended  possessions,  which 
It  had  cost  them  ages  to  acquire,  were,  in  the  course  of 
a  ^w  lustrums,  snatched  from  them,  one  after  another, 
Md  over-run  by  barbarians,  who  trampled  under  foot 
all  the  institutions  and  improvements  which  Roman 
greatness  had  introduced  into  their  most  distant  colo- 
niM.  The  Vandals  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
^d  the  Vistula,  and  passing  through  Germany,  entered 
aul,  plundering  and  destroying  wherever  they  went, 
he  Qothi  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  the 


Borysthenes,  and  the  Don ;  and  dividing  into  tw  o 
branches,  the  Ostrogoths  spread  over  Pannonia,  whilst 
the  Visigoths  twice  ravaged  Italy,  sacked  and  plunder¬ 
ed  Rome,  and  penetrated  even  into  Gaul  and  Spain. 
The  Franks  and  the  Alemanns  came  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Maine,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe,  and 
joined  to  swell  the  torrent  that  inundated  the  country  of 
the  Caesars.  The  Saxons  came  from  beyond  the  Elbe, 
and  keeping  chiefly  by  the  sea-coast,  committed  ravages 
there  similar  to  those  which  other  barbarians  were  busy 
with  in  the  interior.  Lastly,  the  Huns,  the  fiercest  of 
all,  came  from  the  remote  districts  of  Northern  Asia,  to 
which  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  never  penetrated,  and 
having  first  attacked  Byzantium  and  the  Eastern  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Empire,  they  then  precipitated  themselves  on  * 
the  west,  under  the  conduct  of  the  famous  Attila.  For 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years  all  was  confusion,  blood¬ 
shed,  and  darkness.  Not  a  single  nation  was  to  be 
found  in  Europe  whose  rights  or  boundaries  were  as¬ 
certained  and  established.  The  old  order  of  things 
had  been  swept  away  at  once  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  so  great  a  mass  of  discordant  elements  could 
immediately  arrange  themselves  into  an  harmonious 
and  appropriate  disposition.  Gradually,  however,  this 
began  to  be  the  case.  i\Iuch  internal  commotion  still 
existed,  but  out  of  the  chaotic  mass,  new  and  distinct 
Empires  sprang  up,  like  islands  rising  in  the  ocean. 
The  Franks  established  themselves  in  Gaul ;  the  Ale¬ 
manns  became  masters  of  Germany  ;  the  Huns  contented 
themselves  with  Russia ;  the  Visigoths  disputed  with 
the  Mahometans  from  Africa  the  dominion  of  Spain ;  “ 
and  the  Saxons  crossed  over  into  Britain,  and  formed 
the  political  association  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hep¬ 
tarchy.  Whatever  difference  there  might  be  in  other 
respects,  there  were  two  features  which  gave  all  these 
nations  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  in¬ 
creased  the  probability  of  mutual  'co-operation  towards 
the  ultimate  advancement  of  civilization.  These  were 
— the  feudal  system,  and  the  Christian  religion,  both  of 
which  were  now  universally  adopted,  and  materially 
tended  to  soften  the  harsher  characteristics  of  the  times. 
The  only  other  event  of  this  period  to  which  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  allude,  is  the  new  religion  which  Mahomet 
founded  in  Asia,  and  the  Empire  which  he  extended 
through  Africa  into  Spain. 

The  second  period,  which  extends  from  the  year  800 
to  962,  introduces  us  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Empire 
of  the  Franks  under  Charlemagne,  and  the  Carlo vin- 
gian  race  of  kings.  It  was  not  till  a  much  later  period 
that  the  different  independent  kingdoms,  which  rose  upon 
the  ashes  of  Roman  greatness,  began  to  consider  the  care¬ 
ful  preservation  of  a  just  balance  of  power  as  the  most 
essential  part  of  European  and  international  policy. 
They  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  acknowledge  the 
ascendency  of  one  country,  to  be  surprised  at  finding 
themselves  again  becoming  tributary  to  the  superior 
genius  of  a  great  conqueror.  Charlemagne,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Pepin  in  768,  eclipsed  every  monarch 
that  had  preceded  him,  since  the  days  of  Julius  Cssar. 
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France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  submitted  to  his 
arms.  Nor  did  he  figure  only  as  a  warrior,  but  also  as 
a  legislator,  and  munificent  patron  of  letters.  The  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Franks  thus  became  paramount  in  Europe ; 
the  monarchies  of  the  north,  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe¬ 
den,  Poland,  and  Russia,  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the 
confusion  and  darkness  in  which  they  had  long  lain. 
The  descendants  of  Charlemagne,  however,  not  possess¬ 
ing  his  abilities,  which  were  itkleed  far  beyond  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  divided  his  empire  into  three  distinct 
portions,  nearly  akin  to  the  modern  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France.  One  cause  of  the  dismemberment,  and 
rapid  decay  of  the  power  of  Charlemagne,  will  be  found 
in  the  greater  influence  which  the  Normans,  or  nations 
of  Scandinavian  origin, — the  Huns,  in  Hungary,  Mora¬ 
via,  and  Russia,  and  the  British,  united  into  one  mo¬ 
narchy,  first  under  Egbert,  and  afterwards  under  Alfred,— . 
began  to  possess  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  As  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  all  these  countries  were  in  their  infancy,  and  con¬ 
tending  with  those  numerous  difficulties  which  continu¬ 
ally  beset  the  childhood  of  nations. 

The  third  period,  which  extends  from  the  year  002  to 
1074,  embraces  an  account  of  the  successes  and  power 
of  Otho  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  nearly 
succeeded  in  again  converting  the  whole  of  Christendom 
into  one  great  State,  of  which  the  Pope  was  the  spiritual 
head,  and  the  Emperor  the  secular  ;  the  latter  enjoying 
the  important  prerogative  of  confirming  or  rescinding 
the  election  of  the  former.  In  Spain,  the  I\Iahometan 
dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  expired  in  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  Christians  under  Sancho  the  Great,  king 
of  Navarre,  acquired  an  ascendency,  which,  though  it 
fluctuated,  they  never  afterwards  entirely  lost.  In 
France,  under  the  weak  sway  of  some  of  the  Capetian 
kings  who  succeeded  the  Carlovingians,  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem  grew  to  such  abuse,  that  the  more  powerful  barons 
usurped  almost  all  the  rights  of  royalty.  In  England, 
the  successors  to  Alfred,  giving  themselves  up  to  the 
dominion  of  priests  and  monks,  saw  their  subjects,  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  first  subdued  by  the  Danes  under  Sweyn 
and  Canute,  and  the  Danes,  in  their  turn,  were  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Normans  under  William.  It  was  not 
till  the  tenth  century  that  the  Gospel  found  its  way  into 
I  the  Scandinavian  nations ;  and  Canute  the  Great,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  in  1014,  was  the 
first  monarch  who  made  Christianity  the  established  re¬ 
ligion  of  that  kingdom.  In  Sweden,  about  the  same 
time,  there  prevailed  a  strange  mixture  both  of  doctrine 
and  worship,  Jesus  Christ  being  profanely  associated 
with  Odin,  and  the  pagan  goddess  Freya  confounded 
with  the  Virgin.  The  Poles  are  a  nation  whose  name 
does  not  occur  in  history  before  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century.  They  were  one  of  the  Sclavonian  tribes  set¬ 
tled  north  of  the  Elbe  ;  and  being  subdued  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  were  obliged  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  Greek 
empire  had  sunk  at  this  era  to  the  lowest  degree  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  fanaticism,  and  perfid) . 

Tht  fourth  period  comprehends  upwards  of  two  cen¬ 
turies,  from  the  year  1074  to  1300.  A  number  of  im¬ 
portant  events,  possessing  no  immaterial  influence  over 
the  future  destinies  of  Europe,  took  place  within  these 
two  centuries.  The  Caesars  had  passed  away,  the  Char- 
lemagnes  had  gone  down  into  the  dust,  the  Othos  ex¬ 
isted  no  longer;  but  a  new  and  powerful  monarchy  was 
about  to  arise,  forming  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  all 
the  pageants  that  ever  passed  across  the  stage  of  his¬ 
tory.  This  was  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs. 
Hitherto  they  had,  in  general,  succumbed  to  the  most 
influential  monarch  of  the  times,  whether  Frank  or  Ger¬ 
man  ;  but  this  was  a  humiliation  that  little  suited  the 
haughty  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Pope  Gregory  VII, 

a  man,”  says  Koch,  born  for  great  undertakings  ; 
as  remarkable  for  his  genius,  which  raised  him  above 
his  times,  as  for  the  austerity  of  his  manners  and  the 
i  boundless  reach  of  his  ambition.”  80  far  from  consent¬ 


ing  to  acknowledge  the  right  which  the  Emperors  had 
exercised  of  confirming  the  Popes,  he  claimed  for  the 
Popes  the  prerogative  both  of  confirming  and  dethroning 
the  Emperors.  In  support  of  this  arrogated  authority, 
he  was  involved  in  a  long  war  with  Henry  IV.  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  but  its  conclusion  was  such  as  tended  rather  to 
strengthen  than  diminish  his  pretensions ;  and,  ere  long, 
the  kings  of  Portugal,  Arragon,  England,  Scotland, 
Sardinia,  the  two  Sicilies,  and  several  others,  became 
vassals  and  tributaries  to  the  Papal  See. 

In  every  respect  circumstances  were  such  as  to  hasten 
and  facilitate  the  progress  of  this  new  pontifical  supre¬ 
macy.  It  had  commenced  in  a  barbarous  age,  when 
the  whole  of  the  Western  World  was  covered  with  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  ;  and  when  mankind  knew  neither 
the  just  rights  of  sovereignty,  nor  the  bounds  which  rea¬ 
son  and  equity  should  have  set  to  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood.  The  court  of  Rome  was  then  the  only  school 
where  politics  were  studied,  and  the  Popes  the  only 
monarchs  that  put  them  in  practice.  An  extravagant 
superstition,  the  inseparable  companion  of  ignorance, 
held  all  Europe  in  subjection  ;  the  Popes  w'ere  reve¬ 
renced  with  a  veneration  resembling  that  which  belongs 
only  to  the  Deity  ;  and  the  whole  world  trembled  at  the 
utterance  of  the  single  word.  Excommunication,  Kings 
were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  oppose  any  successful 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  Rome  ;  their  authori¬ 
ty  was  curtailed  and  counteracted  by  that  of  their  vas¬ 
sals,  who  seized  with  eagerness  every  occasion  which  the 
Popes  offered  them,  to  aggrandize  their  own  preroga¬ 
tives  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereign  authority.'’ 

To  these  causes  of  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  are  to  be 
added  others, — in  particular,  the  multiplication  of  reli¬ 
gious  orders,  the  institution  of  religious  and  military 
orders,  and  the  expeditions  to  the  East,  known  by  the 
name  of  Crusades.  The  superstitious  opinion  then  pre¬ 
valent,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  led  to 
many  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  the  devo¬ 
tees  proposed  to  abide  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord. 
So  long  as  the  Arabs  were  masters  of  Palestine,  they 
protected  and  countenanced  these  pilgrimages,  from 
which  they  derived  no  small  emolument  ;  but  when  the 
Seljukian  Turks,  a  ferocious  and  barbarous  people,  con¬ 
quered  the  country,  in  the  year  107«>j  every  kind  of  in¬ 
sult  and  oppression  was  heaped  upon  the  Christians, 
which  at  length  gave  birth  to  the  resolution  to  expel  the 
Infidels  from  the  Holy  Land.  There  were,  in  all,  seven 
Grand  Crusades.  The  first  was  undertaken  in  the  year 
109C,  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Duke  of  Lorraine;  the 
second  in  1147,  by  Conrad  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  Louis  VII.,  King  of  France;  the  third  in  llfl9,by 
the  Emperor  Frederic  I.,  surnamed  Barbarossa,  Philip 
of  France,  and  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  of  England ;  the 
fourth  in  1202,  by  Boniface,  Marquis  of  i\lontserrat ; 
the  fifth  in  1217,  by  Andrew,  King  of  Hungary;  the 
sixth  in  1228,  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.;  and  the 
seventh  in  1248,  by  Louis  IX.,  King  of  France. 
The  only  Eastern  possessions  which  the  Europeans 
found  themselves  masters  of,  after  a  succession  of 
wars,  which  thus  lasted  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
were  the  towns  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais.  But  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  See  of  Rome  drew  from  the  Crusades 
were  immense,  and  led  to  its  encouraging  similar  expe¬ 
ditions  in  the  west  and  north  of  Europe.  Accordingly? 
we  find  that,  about  the  same  time,  holy  wars  were  car¬ 
ried  on — 1st,  against  the  Mahometans  of  Spain  and 
Africa;  2d,  against  the  Emperors  and  Kings  who  re- 
fused  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Popes ;  3d,  against 
heretical  or  schismatic  princes,  such  as  the  Greeks  and 
Russians  ;  4th,  against  the  Slavonians  and  other  Papn 
nations  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic ;  and,  5th,  against 
the  VV^aldenscs,  Albigenses,  and  Hussites,  who  were  re¬ 
garded  as  heretics.  The  Knights  of  St  John,  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights,  were 
numerous  bodies,  combining  religion  with  military  prow- 
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ess  which  sprang  into  existence  in  consequence  of  the 
Crusades,  and  afterwards  contributed  greatly  to  the  re¬ 
nown  of  chivalry,  which  was  now  about  to  give  so  pe¬ 
culiar  a  colour  to  European  society  and  manners. 

“  In  general,  it  may  be  said,”  our  author  remarks, 
“  that  these  ultramarine  expeditions,  prosecuted  with 
obstinacy  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  hastened  the 
prowss  of  arts  and  civilisation  in  Europe.  The  Cru¬ 
saders,  journeying  through  kingdoms  better  organized 
than  their  own,  were  necessarily  led  to  form  new  ideas, 
and  acquire  new  information  with  regard  to  science  and 
politics.  Some  vestiges  of  learning  and  good  taste  had 
been  preserved  in  Greece,  and  even  in  the  extremities 
of  Asia,  where  letters  had  been  encouraged  by  the  pa- 
tronage  of  the  Caliphs.  The  city  of  Constantinople, 
which  had  not  yet  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  bar¬ 
barians,  abounded  in  the  finest  monuments  of  art.  It 
presented,  to  the  eyes  of  the  Crusaders,  a  spectacle  of 
grandeur  and  magnificence  that  could  not  but  excite  their 
admiration,  and  call  forth  a  strong  desire  to  imitate  those 
models,  the  sight  of  which  at  once  pleased  and  astonished 
them.  To  the  Italians  especially,  it  must  have  proved 
of  great  advantage.  The  continued  intercourse  which 
they  maintained  with  the  East  and  the  city  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  afforded  them  the  means  of  becoming  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Greeks,  of 
communicating  the  same  taste  to  their  own  countrymen, 
and  in  this  way  advancing  the  glorious  epoch  of  the 
revival  of  letters.” 

The  increasing  importance  of  towns,  and  the  rise  of 
free  corporations^  served  also  to  soften  many  of  the 
harsher  features  of  feudalism,  and  to  make  the  people 
more  aware  of  their  own  rights.  In  England,  the  Com¬ 
mons  were  admitted  into  Parliament  in  the  year  12C6, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  this  example  was 
soon  followed  by  France  and  Germany.  The  old  Ro¬ 
man  laws  were  revived,  as  much  superior  to  the  juris¬ 
prudence  then  in  use,  and,  under  the  arrangement  of 
Gratian,  the  Canon  Law  was  added  to  them.  The  stu¬ 
dies  of  jurisprudence  and  theology,  which  thus  acquired 
fresh  dignity,  led  to  other  studies  ;  and  the  Universities 
of  Paris,  Bologna,  Padua,  Salamanca,  Cambridge,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  others,  date  their  origin  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  Italy,  there  arose  a  number  of  republics, 
and  more  especially  those  of  Genoa  and  Venice.  The 
greatness  to  which  both  reached  materially  contributed  to 
the  revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  that  country. 
During  this  epoch,  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and 
of  Portugal  were  also  founded, — the  Inquisition  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  those  countries  most  subject  to  Papal  do¬ 
minion, — Magna  Charta,  the  basis  of  the  English  Con¬ 
stitution,  was  obtained  from  King  John, — and  the  Mo¬ 
guls,  coming  from  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China 
— from  that  district  which  lies  between  Eastern  Tartary 
and  modern  Buckharia — over-ran,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  famous  Zinghis  Khan,  all  Tartary,  Turkistan, 
China,  and  Persia ;  and  then,  directing  their  steps  to¬ 
wards  Europe,  penetrated  into  Russia,  and  spread  over 
Poland,  Silesia,  JMoravia,  Hungary,  and  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  IMogul  Empire,  from  south  to 
north,  extended  from  the  Chinese  Sea  and  the  Indies  to 
the  extremities  of  Siberia,  and,  from  east  to  west,  from 

Japan  to  Asia  Minor,  and  the  frontiers  of  Poland  in 
Lurope. 

period  commences  with  the  year  1300,  and 
ends  with  the  year  1453,  when  Constantinople  was  ta- 
en  by  the  Turks.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
apal  authority  attained  its  utmost  height,  and  also  be- 
V  decline  and  fall. 

.1  .  ^o^hing  is  more  remarkable,”  says  Koch,  than 
e  influence  of  the  Papal  authority  over  the  temporali- 
au*  ^  1  We  find  them  interfering  in  all  their 

tin^f  their  commands  to  all,  without  dis- 

c  ion,  enjoining  some  to  lay  down  their  arms,  recei¬ 


ving  others  under  their  protection,  rescinding  and  an¬ 
nulling  their  acts  and  proceedings,  summoning  them  to 
their  court,  and  acting  as  arbiters  in  their  disputes.  The 
history  of  the  Popes  is  the  history  of  all  Europe.  They 
assumed  the  privilege  of  legitimating  the  sons  of  kings, 
in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  succession  ;  they  for¬ 
bade  sovereigns  to  tax  the  clergy ;  they  claimed  a  feudal 
superiority  over  all,  and  exercised  it  over  a  very  great 
number ;  they  conferred  royalty  on  those  who  were  am¬ 
bitious  of  power ;  they  released  subjects  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance ;  dethroned  sovereigns  at  their  pleasure ; 
and  laid  kingdoms  and  empires  under  interdict,  to 
avenge  their  own  quarrels.  We  find  them  disposing  of 
the  states  of  excommunicated  princes,  as  well  as  those 
of  heretics  and  their  followers ;  of  islands  and  kingdoms 
newly  discovered ;  of  the  property  of  infidels  or  schis¬ 
matics  ;  and  even  of  Catholics  who  refused  to  bow  be¬ 
fore  the  insolent  tyranny  of  the  Popes. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  Court  of  Rome,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  enjoyed  a  conspicuous  prepon¬ 
derance  in  the  political  system  of  Europe.  But,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  this  power,  vast  and 
formidable  as  it  was,  began,  from  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  gradually  to  diminish.  The  mightiest  empires 
have  their  appointed  term  ;  and  the  highest  stage  of 
their  elevation  is  often  the  first  step  of  their  decline. 
Kings,  becoming  more  and  more  enlightened  as  to  their 
true  interests,  learned  to  support  the  rights  and  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  their  crowns,  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Popes.  Those  who  were  vassals  and  tributaries  of  the 
Holy  See  gradually  shook  off  the  yoke  ;  even  the  cler¬ 
gy,  who  groaned  under  the  weight  of  this  spiritual  des¬ 
potism,  joined  the  secular  princes  in  repressing  these 
abuses,  and  restraining  within  proper  bounds  a  power 
which  was  making  incessant  encroachments  on  their  just 
prerogatives.” 

Abuse  of  power  invariably  leads  to  its  destruction, 
and  this  was  the  case  with  the  Popes.  We  may  form 
some  notion  of  the  insolent  arrogance  of  these  priests, 
by  a  single  extract  from  a  bull  of  Pope  Clement  VI., 
issued  against  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  in¬ 
curred  the  censures  of  the  Church  for  defending  the 
rights  of  his  crown,  at  the  commencement  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  : — May  God,”  says  the  Pope,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Emperor,  smite  him  with  madness  and  dis¬ 
ease  ;  may  heaven  crush  him  with  its  thunderbolts ; 
may  the  wrath  of  God,  and  that  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
fall  on  him  in  this  world  and  the  next ;  may  the  whole 
universe  combine  against  him  ;  may  the  earth  swallow 
him  up  alive  ;  may  his  name  perish  in  the  first  genera¬ 
tion,  and  his  memory  disappear  from  the  earth ;  may 
all  the  elements  conspire  against  him ;  may  his  chil¬ 
dren,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  be  mas¬ 
sacred  before  the  eyes  of  their  father  !”  The  blow  which 
at  length  struck  at  the  root  of  this  overgrown  pontifical 
power  came  from  the  Reformers  of  Germany.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  a  somewhat  later  period  than  that  of 
which  we  talk,  that  the  Reformation  began  to  spread. 
As  if  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  great  revolution  in  the 
human  mind,  several  scientific  discoveries  were  made,  of 
the  last  importance  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Among 
the  principal  of  these  may  be  mentioned,  the  invention 
of  writing-paper,  of  oil-painting,  of  printing,  of  gun¬ 
powder,  and  of  the  mariner’s  compass.  In  the  south, 
Venice  and  Genoa,  and  in  the  north,  the  cities  of  the 
Hanseatic  league,  began  to  carry  commerce  to  great  per¬ 
fection.  The  different  countries  of  Europe,  amidst  a 
number  of  intestine  wars  and  petty  revolutions,  were 
gradually  assuming  their  present  form;  whilst  the  Turks, 
an  Asiatic  race,  attacked  the  feeble  shadow  of  Greek 
and  Roman  power  still  existing  in  Constantinople,  and, 
under  Mahomet  II.,  conquered  the  last  Constantine,  and 
established  for  themselves  a  dominion  in  Europe. 

The  sixth  section  extends  from  the  year  1453  to  1G40, 
and  brings  us  down  to  the  more  civilized  and  classical 
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periods  of  European  history.  The  downfall  of  the  Greek 
Empire*  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  Belles 
Lettres  and  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
majority  of  the  Grecian  literati,  to  escape  the  barbarity 
of  the  Turks,  fled  into  Italy,  where,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  celebrated  3Iedici  family  at  Florence,  and  in 
conjunction  with  such  men  as  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Are- 
tino,  Guarini,  and  others,  they  established  academies 
and  schools  all  over  the  country.  It  was  now,  too,  that 
the  great  Continent  of  America  was  discovered ;  as  well 
as  the  route  to  India  and  the  East,  round  the  continent 
of  Africa.  It  was  now,  besides,  that  Pope  Leo  X.,  and 
the  Church  itself,  were  made  to  tremble,  under  the  se¬ 
vere,  but  just,  exposures  of  Martin  Luther,  Ulric  Zuin- 
gle,  and  John  Calvin.  The  flame  spread  over  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  for  many  years  religious  wars  continued  to  be 
waged  in  every  corner.  Of  these,  probably  the  most 
conspicuous  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War.  The  most  powerful  monarchs  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  were  Charles  V.,  Francis  I.,  Henry  VIII., 
and  Soliman  the  Great. 

The  seventh  period  reaches  from  the  year  1648  to 
1713 — from  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  that  of  Utrecht. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  France  is  found 
exercising  a  very  formidable  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  It  was  her  two  great  statesmen.  Cardinals 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  who  first  concentrated  the  reins 
of  authority  in  her  hands,  and  what  they  had  begun  was 
perfected  by  one  of  the  most  illustriousofall  her  monarchs, 
Louis  XIV.  In  his  wars, — and  he  was  frequently  at 
war  with  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,— Louis  was  for 
a  long  while  pre-eminently  successful,  fortunately  en¬ 
trusting  the  command  of  his  navies  and  armies  to  such 
men  as  Marshal  Luxembourg,  Marshal  Catinat,  and 
the  Count  de  Tourville.  It  was  not  till  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  that  he  experienced  some  severe  re¬ 
verses,  his  forces  being  always  defeated  by  the  English 
generals  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  England  was 
distracted  with  her  own  civil  wars ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  abdication  of  James  II.,  and  the  accession  of 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1088,  that  she  was  able 
to  turn  any  efficient  attention  to  Continental  affairs.  Un¬ 
der  William  and  his  successor  Anne,  she  rose  to  great 
power  and  glory  ;  and  her  union  with  Scotland  tended 
not  a  little  to  contribute  to  her  prosperity.  It  was  now 
also,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  northern  states 
of  Sweden  and  Russia  took  a  more  conspicuous  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe  than  they  had  ever  done  before, 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  XII.  and  Peter  the 
Great.  The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  once  so  for¬ 
midable,  were  becoming  much  feebler,  and  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  misfortunes  which  overtook  them,  speedily 
exhausted  their  resources.  ‘‘  The  effeminacy  and  inca¬ 
pacity  of  the  Sultans,  their  contempt  for  the  arts  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  Europeans,  and  the  evils  of  a  government 
purely  military  and  despotic,  by  degrees  undermined  the 
strength  of  the  empire,  and  eclipsed  its  glory  as  a  con¬ 
quering  and  presiding  power.  We  find  the  Janissaries, 
a  lawless  and  undisciplined  militia,  usurping  over  the 
sovereign  and  the  throne  the  same  rights  which  the 
Praetorian  guards  had  arrogated  over  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  Emperors.” 

The  eighth  period  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  from  the  year  1713  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  1788.  In  a  political 
point  of  view  this  period  did  not  so  much  affect  the  ge¬ 
neral  appearance  of  Europe  as  many  which  preceded  it, 
although  it  brought  about  several  important  changes  in 
the  internal  history  of  its  leading  states.  Literature  and 
science  had  already  been  restored  to  their  pristine  splen¬ 
dour  ;  and  the  times  of  Leo  X.  in  Italy,  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  in  England,  and  of  Louis  XIV.  in  France,  are 
still  quoted  as  the  Augustan  eras  of  modern  Europe. 


“  This  progress  in  the  various  departments  of  hu¬ 
man  learning  gave  the  name  of  the  Intellectual  Age  to 
the  epoch  of  which  we  now  speak.  This  title  it  might 
have  justly  claimed,  had  not  those  pretended  philoso¬ 
phers,  who  sprouted  up  in  the  eiglitsenth  century,  under 
pretext  of  infusing  general  knowledge  among  all  classes 
of  people,  perverted  the  public  mind,  by  preaching  doc- 
trines  which  became  the  root  of  those  calamities  that  for 
thirty  years  distracted  all  Europe.  The  object  of  these 
persons  was  to  annihilate  religion,  the  basis  of  all  mo¬ 
rality,  and  to  propagate,  among  the  disciples  of  Athe¬ 
ism,  tenets  subversive,  not  only  of  political  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  legitimate  power  of  kings,  but  of  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  the  people.” 

In  England,  Hobbes,  Bolingbroke,  Shaftesbury,  Col¬ 
lins,  Tindal,  and  others,  took  the  lead  in  this  new  ca¬ 
reer  ;  and  they  were  supported  in  France  by  Voltaire, 
D’Alembert,  Diderot,  Ilelvetius,  Barons  Holbach  and 
Montesquieu.  In  Germany  also  the  secret  order  of  the 
Illuminati  came  into  existence.  The  leading  political 
events  were,  the  foundation  of  the  British  Empire  in 
India, — the  sudden  aggrandisement  of  Russia,  since  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  changed  the  political 
system  of  the  north, — the  revolutions  in  the  Island  of 
Corsica,  which,  more  or  less,  affected  all  Europe, — the 
brilliant  successes  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  especially 
over  the  Turks,— and  the  revolution  in  North  America, 
which  secured  the  existence  of  the  United  States  as  an 
independent  nation. 

The  ninth  section,  extending  from  the  year  1788  to 
1815,  details,  in  a  satisfactory  and  comprehensive  man¬ 
ner,  the  principal  events  of  the  French  Revolution, 
from  its  commencement  to  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte. 
Of  them  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  familiarly  known  a 
they  are  to  every  intelligent  reader. 

Did  time  and  space  permit,  we  conceive  that  a  moral 
lesson,  of  no  mean  import,  might  be  drawn  from  the 
brief  and  hurried  review  we  have  attempted  of  the  history 
of  Europe.  The  littleness  of  all  humdii  undertakings 
never  becomes  more  conspicuous  than  when  the  actions 
and  actors  of  many  succeeding  centuries  are  thus  seen 
at  a  glance.  When  we  devote  a  microscopic  attention 
to  any  one  era,  the  very  time  which  its  study  costs  us, 
and  the  ultimate  acquaintance  we  acquire  with  all  its 
leading  events  and  personages,  invest  them  with  a  fic¬ 
titious  importance,  to  which  we  at  once  perceive  they  are 
not  entitled  when  we  come  to  consider  them  as  merely 
filling  up  the  scene  in  the  revolution  of  centuries.  What 
is  Alaric  the  Goth  now,  that  nations  should  have  trem¬ 
bled  at  his  step  ?  Where  is  Charlemagne,  whom  his 
contemporaries  worshipped  as  a  god  ?  Is  Otho  the 
Great  more  thought  of  than  Lothaire  the  Simple  ?  What 
is  the  reward  that  Gregory  VII.  or  Innocent  III.  reap 
for  all  their  labours  ?  Where,  even,  is  the  distinction 
of  having  been  a  conqueror  and  king  ?  Thousands  have 
been  so,  and  thousands  yet  to  come  will  be  so  again. 
There  is  little  variety  in  every-day  life,  but  there  seems 
to  be  still  less  in  the  great  operations  of  the  world.  One 
nation  rises  and  another  falls, — one  period  is  turbulent, 
and  another  more  peaceful, — and  the  history  is  told ! 
Surely  there  is  something  insignificant  and  contemptible 
in  all  the  mighty  coil  continually  kept  up  by  petty  men, 
who  fret  out  their  little  life — their  paltry  seventy  or 
eighty  years — as  if  the  earth  were  the  only  planet  in 
space,  and  their  own  day  and  generation  the  very  essence 
of  all  eternity ! 

We  strongly  recommend  the  ‘^Revolutions  in  Eu¬ 
rope”  to  every  student  of  history,  and  every  philo¬ 
sophical  inquirer  into  the  events  of  the  past.  Mere  ^e 
to  start  any  objection  to  the  plan  upon  wh’ch  it  is  writ¬ 
ten,  it  would  be  to  the  somewhat  arbitrary  choice  of  the 
different  periods  into  which  it  is  divided,  between  which 
we  frequently  do  not  see  any  very  natural  break  or  se¬ 
paration  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  an 
amply  compensated  by  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  work. 
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It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  translator  seems  to  have 
executed  his  task  with  much  care  and  judgment. 


Detffs  of  CasfaUe^  Pocnis^  composed  on  various  Subjects 
and  Occasions.  By  J.  Johns^  London;  R.  Hunter. 
1828.  8vo,  pp.  226. 

Poems.  By  Mrs  G.  G.  Richardson,  Dumfries.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Cadell  and  Co.  1828.  8vo,  pp.  227* 

T/ie  Covenanters*  Communion^  and  other  Poems.  By 
David  Vedder.  Edinburgh :  William  Blackwood. 
1828.  6vo,  pp.  157. 

Lament  of  the  Wandering  Jexv  ;  with  other  Poems.  By 
T.  B.  J.  Glasgow.  1828. 

Sketches  in  Scottish  Verse^  and  Songs^  from  the  Dundee 
Courier,  Dundee.  1828. 


All  these  poems  have  been  specially  brought  under 
our  editorial  attention,  and  of  all  these  poems  we  now  pro¬ 
pose  giving  our  unbiassed  opinion,  uninfluenced  either 
by  the  neglect  with  which  they  may  have  been  treated 
by  an  indiscriminating  world,  or  by  the  high  estimation 
in  which  they  may  be  held  by  private  and  personal 
friends.  We  shall  be  at  all  times  glad  to  do  every  thing 
in  our  power  to  bring  into  notice  genius,  which  may 
shrink  too  easily  from  a  contest  with  the  hard  bufletings 
of  fortune,  and  we  trust  we  shall  never  be  instrumental 
in  “  snuffing  out  the  soul  with  an  article.”  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  let  not  the  poeUe  minorum  gentium”  sup¬ 
pose  that  we  undertake  to  fight  for  them  through  thick 
and  thin,  and  that,  where  all  others  condemn,  we  alone 
shall  be  found  to  praise.  ^V’’e  know  the  value  of  praise 
better ;  and  we  think,  also,  we  have  learned  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  buzz  of  a  bee  and  a  wasp.  We  value 
the  one  for  the  honey  that  is  in  him,  however  little  he 
may  look  like  it;  but,  putting  on  a  thick  and  appro¬ 
priate  glove,  we  squeeze  the  other  between  our  finger 
and  thumb,  and  listen  to  his  shrill  envenomed  hiss  of 
expiring  agony.  Poets,  therefore,  who  request  us  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  their  lucubrations,  must  be  contented 
to  dree  their  fate.  AVe  now  proceed  to  call  i\Ir  J.  Johns 
to  the  bar. 

31  r  J.  Johns  has  written  too  much.  His  volume  is 
closely  printed,  and  choke  full.  He  has  adopted,  too, 
a  system  of  classification  which,  though  it  may  avoid 
the  pain  of  a  too  rapid  transition  from  one  subject  to 
another,  seems  to  us  affected  and  artificial.  We  have 
seven  “  Books,”  containing  poems,  which  he  describes 
as  “  Lyric,”  Historical,”  Descriptive,”  Didactic 
and  Devotional,”  Elegiac,”  ^‘Legendary,” and  Ano¬ 
malous.”  Were  we  disposed  to  be  ill-natured,  we  should 
say,  that  rather  than  have  chosen  this  hortus-sicens  me¬ 
thod,  we  should  have  put  the  whole  under  the  last  head 
of  “  Anomalous.”  But,  passing  over  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  which  is  often  a  very  indiferent  index  of  what  is 
to  come,  we  venture  the  remark,  that  3Ir  J.  Johns  thinks 
fully  as  much  of  his  own  productions  as  any  one  else 
does.  Were  this  not  the  case,  he  would  have  put  into 
the  fire  nearly  two-thirds  of  what  he  has  put  into  his 
book.  He  appears  to  have  emptied  the  whole  of  his 
portfolio  into  the  printer’s  hands.  Now,  this  is  an  error 
which  modesty  would  shun,  which  prudence  would  for¬ 
bid,  and  which  genius  would  shudder  at.  Every  body, 
without  one  single  solitary  exception  since  the  world  was 
created,  has  written  the  greatest  possible  stuft'  at  times, 
u  all  voluminous  authors  this  stuff  is  tangible  and  ap¬ 
parent,  though  their  works,  however  voluminous,  are 
merely  selections  from  unknown  quantities  of  manu¬ 
script  that  never  saw  the  light.  Distinguished  talent 
ceps  Its  head  above  water,  whether  nonsense  clings  to 
^  s  tegs  or  not;  but  whatever  the  reach  of  a  man’s  abi- 

judgment  induces  him  to  lop 
superfluous,  the  better.  Gray,  perhaps,  lop- 
1  n  too  much  ;  but  because  Gray  was  a  poet,  and 


wrote  laboriously,  let  it  not,  therefore,  be  imagined  that 
he  never  wrote  any  stuff.  Some  people  seem  to  think 
that  every  thing  which  a  poet  writes  must  be  worth  pre¬ 
servation.  There  was  never  a  more  complete  mistake. 
“  Air  hath  its  bubbles  as  the  water  hath  ;”  and,  most 
assuredly,  the  dregs  of  a  poet’s  brain  are  of  all  dregs  the 
most  wishy-washy.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  say  unto 
31  r  J.  Johns  and  all  other  bardlings,  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  men  for  whom  they  write — critics  and  trunk- 
makers  ;  and  that  though  the  bulk  of  their  book  may 
increase  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  to  diminish  it  in  those  of  the  former. 

But  though  from  these  obscivations  it  may  be  gather¬ 
ed,  that  we  think  31r  J.  Johns  is  not  altogether  what 
he  should  be  as  a  poet,  we  do  not  intend  to  dismiss  him 
without  some  approbation.  There  is  poetry  in  him, 
though  certainly  every  little  scrap  in  his  portfolio  is 
not  a  dew-drop  from  Castalie,”  as  he  too  modest¬ 
ly  insinuates.  AV^hen  we  say  now-a-days  that  there 
is  poetry  in  any  one,  we  are  not  quite  sure  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  praise  goes.  Once  upon  a  time  the  world 
might  have  been  divided  into  two  great  classes,  one  of 
which,  and  by  far  the  greater,  had  no  poetry  in  them, 
and  the  other,  consisting  of  a  small  minority,  had. 
Nofis  avons  change  tout  ccla.  Every  body  has  poetry 
in  them  now, — young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low ;  it  is  no  distinction.  It  is  therefore  not  enough  to  write 
verses  now  ; — they  must  be  such  as  stir  up  the  minds  of 
men  like  a  trumpet  blast,  or  lull  them  into  blissful  vi¬ 
sions,  like  the  shepherd’s  pipe  upon  the  mountains.  1 1  is 
easy  to  be  a  poet ;  but  to  be  a  poet  is  nothing,  for  so  is 
every  apprentice  in  every  merchant’s  counting-house. 
One  must  now  be  a  great  poet,  or  he  may  as  lief  be 
dumb  altogether.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  our 
innumerable  rhymesters  will  ultimately  become  a  great 
poet.  31  r  J.  Johns  has  probably  just  as  good  a  chance 
as  any  of  them ;  had  many  of  his  productions  been  as 
good  as  that  which  we  are  about  to  quote,  we  should 
have  said  he  had  a  better  than  most.  Passing  over  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  not  bad,  but  considerably  middling, 
we  come  with  pleasure  to  the  following  stanzas,  entitled 

STARLIGHT. 

There  come  no  seasons  there:-— our  earthly  year 
Varies  from  prime  to  fall,  from  flowers  to  snow  ; 

And  each  new  month  fresh  trophies  still  doth  rear 
To  Change,  the  victor  of  all  fields  below  ; 

But  ye,  oh  ye,  fair  lieavens  !  for  ever  glow 
In  the  young  glory  of  y<»ur  natid  morn. 

When  fii*st  the  reidms  of  space  were  bade  to  know 
Their  st?irry  kings,  Creatitui’s  earlit*st  born. 

Who  should  for  aye  on  high  yon  sapphire  thrones  adorn. 

Thus  did  ye  shine  upon  the  faded  past. 

Thus  will  ye  shine  on  far  futurity. 

With  living  light,  and  beauty  born  to  last. 

When  the  least  earthly  things  of  earth  shall  be 
Pcissed,  like  the  oar-foam  from  the  settling  sea; 

Eternity  is  your  “  sweet  hour  of  prime;” 

Ye  smile  at  ages  ;  for  your  destiny 

Hath  bathed  you  in  some  skiey  Styx,  that  time 

31ight  blench*  no  golden  tress,  nor* dim  one  eye  sublime. 

Shine  on— sliine  on— ye  radiant  Thousand,  shine  ! 

Ye  liosts  of  heaven,  whose  everbisting  march 
Is  one  enduring  triumph  !  Ye  divine 
3Ieniorials,  on  the  amethystine  arch 
Of  Nature  graven  by  God  !  Oh,  ye  who  parch 
Tlie  hearts  of  dust  for  what  they  may  not  know ; 
Tempting  yon  azure  wilderness  to  seiirch. 

As  if  some  glad  oasis  there  did  glow — 

*Twas  but  a  bright  mirage,  and  will  for  aye  be  so. 

I’amiliar  strangers !  Ye,  who  from  our  youth 
Gleam  on  our  «*yes,  to  prove  how  dark  and  blind 
Is  human  thought,  where  fancy  ekes  out  truth, 

And  shadowy  ilreams  usurp  the  place  assigned 
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To  life's  realities,  from  which  the  mind 
Flies  to  ideal  worlds,  peopling  the  stars 
With  shapes  of  love  and  beauty — far  behind 
The  truth  of  their  bright  mystery,  which  it  mars, 
Because  it  may  not  pass  Fate's  adamantine  bars. 

j 

The  blue  Pacific  of  Infinity, 

Gemm’d  with  the  sacred  islets  of  the  skies— 

Each  isle  a  world  upon  a  sapphire  se^ 

And  eveiy  world  perchance  a  Paradise ! 

There  only  that  sweet  vision  of  the  wise, 

And  tunet’ul  of  past  times,  is  not  a  dream ; 

There  only  do  those  blissful  isles  arise. 

Whose  fame  yet  murmurs  on  the  Muse’s  stream, 

But  whose  proud  shades  did  ne’er  on  mortal  waters  gleam. 

Say,  ve  who  shone  on  Zoroaster’s  eye. 

And  lit  the  midnight  towers  of  golden  Tyre ; 

Who  smiled  more  purelv,  from  a  softer  sky. 

On  Helen’s  grave,  and  tiomer’s  wakeful  lyre— 

Have  ye  known  all,  and  must  not  man  aspire 
To  aught  beyond  him  ?  Shall  no  earthly  ear  * 

Drink,  at  dim  midnight,  from  youi*  shining  quire. 
Empyreal  music  ?  Can  we  not  draw  near. 

And  read  the  starry  tale  of  yon  mysterious  sphere  ? 

No,  for  the  stamp  of  clay  is  on  the  brow— 

The  fettered  spirit  yearns  to  soar  in  vain. 

And  the  ambition  of  man’s  thoughts  must  bow 
Beneath  mortality’s  recoiling  chain. 

Yet  is  it  sweet,  though  we  can  ne’er  attain 
Tlie  prize  we  woo,  the  lofty  race  to  run. 

What  though  it  tempt  to  yon  untrodden  plain? 

The  eagle’s  burning  goal  can  ne’er  be  won — 

But  he  may  pierce  the  clouds,  and  feel  the  nearer  sun. 

These  are  verses  which  we  consider  above  par  ;  and  Mr 
J.  Johns  will  be  kind  enough  to  remark,  that  we  by  no 
means  consider  the  others  with  which  they  are  surround¬ 
ed  contemptible ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  ail  do 
for  the  annuals  exceedingly  well ;  but  our  standard  is 
rather  a  higher  one,  and  we  like  to  judge  by  it.  We 
W3X\\,,  first,  originality  of  conception,  which  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  be  true  to  human  nature ;  and,  secondly,  vi¬ 
gour  of  execution.  The  former  is  the  most  important, 
but  neither  will  do  alone.  The  following  little  piece 
perhaps  borders  on  bombast,  but  it  is  bold,  and  we  ap¬ 
prove  of  it : 

ON  A  PORTRAIT  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

Aye,  gaze  upon  that  brow. 

That  brow  which  towers  an  intellectual  Alp, 

Diadem’d  with  a  pjde  eternity 

Of  Thought’s  untrodden  snow,  round  which  high  dreams, 

Like  Alpine  eagles,  seem  to  float,  amid 

Inviolate  solitude  and  sunshine !  See 

The  troubled  glory  of  that  eye,  where  keeps 

The  soul  her  cavern’d  oracle,  and  fills 

The  electric  gloom  with  inspiration  !  Gaze 

On  the  rich  lip  of  passion  and  of  power. 

Whose  every  curl  was  moulded  by  strong  thought, 

Like  waters  by  the  tempest !  Shrine  superb. 

Where  late  a  more  than  kingly  spirit  found 
A  worthy  dwelling  !  Men  unborn  will  wish 
To  have  drawn  the  breath  of  time  with  him,  as  if 
It  were  t’  inhale  his  immortality  ! 

If  Mr  J.  Johns  is  a  young  man,  which  we  believe 
him  to  be,  he  may,  with  pains,  make  his  name  better 
known  than  it  yet  is. 

The  next  in  order  is  Mrs  G.  G.  Richardson  of  Dum- 
/rics.  How  3Irs  G.  G.  Richardson  ever  took  it  into 
her  head  to  publish  a  volume  of  Poems,”  (so  called,) 
is  a  good  deal  more  than  we  can  understand «  Nor  has 
the  highly  appropriate  motto  upon  her  title-page  thrown 
any  light  upon  this  interesting  subject.  This  motto,  the 
application  of  which  has  puzzled  us  not  a  little,  consists 
of  a  couplet  from  Prior,  in  these  words  : _ 


“  That  people  live  and  die,  I  knew 

An  hour  ago  as  well  as  you.”  \ 

Mrs  G.  G.  Richardson  is  a  mystery  altogether,  from  her 
motto  to  her fnis^ — from  head  to  tail.  It  is  a  mystery 
that  any  of  her  poems”  should  ever  have  appeared  in 
the  London  Weekly  Review,”  which,  we  learn  from 
her  preface,  has  been  the  case  ;  and  it  is  a  mystery,  (at 
least  in  so  far  as  abstract  literature  is  concerned,)  that 
‘‘  1700  copies  were  bespoken  previous  to  their  issuing 
from  the  press.”  Mrs  G.  G.  Richardson  is,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  a  very  amiable  woman,  and  that  is  far  better  than 
being  a  very  clever  poetess.  There  is  one  sonnet  in  the 
volume  which  is,  on  the  whole,  worth  extracting,  and 
we  extract  it : 

SONNET. 

Mv  darling  boy  !  light  of  my  sinking  heart, 

Through  shades  of  hovering  death,  still  sweet  to  me ! 
Though  from  thy  dearer  father  warn’d  to  part. 

Death  seems  more  cruel  when  I  gaze  on  thee ! 

Yet  thou  (the  only  one  of  all  I  love !) 

Wilt  sigh  not,  pause  not,  drop  for  me  no  tear. 

A  broken  toy,  a  scatter’d  flower  will  move 
In  thee  more  sorrow  than  thy  mother’s  bier  ! 

Fantastic  thought !  and  yet  how  strangely  sad— 

That  when  in  death’s  cold  clasp  all  faded  lies 
Thy  youthful  mother— -once  in  thee  how  glad  ! 

Thou  may’st,  as  now,  gaze  on  with  laughing  eyes, 
Peering  on  arduous  tiptoe  o’er  her  bed. 

Unconscious  that  she  never  more  shall  rise ! 

We  leave  the  rest  of  Mrs  G.  G.  Richardson’s  Poems” 
to  her  1700  subscribers. 

Mr  David  Vedder,  come  into  court.  We  are  given 
to  understand  that  you  are  the  author  of  The  Cove¬ 
nanters’  Communion,”  and  other  Poems,”  chiefly 
sacred,  published  some  months  ago  by  Blackwood,  and 
never  heard  of  since.  Now,  Mr  David  Vedder,  sorry 
are  we  to  say  that  we  are  not  very  greatly  astonished  at 
this ;  for  The  Covenanters’  Communion,”  although 
in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  is  not  a  particularly  good 
poem.  Some  of  the  minor  poems  are  better ;  and  as  we 
said  of  Mr  J.  Johns,  we  think  there  is  poetry  in  Mr 
David  Vedder,  though  it  has  not  yet  come  out  exactly 
in  the  way  we  could  wish.  Our  readers  may  judge  for 
themselves,  by  the  following  specimen  : 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  MAGI. 

We  have  seen  his  star.” 

Son  of  the  Highest,  we  worship  thee. 

Though  clothed  in  the  robe  of  humanity  ; 

Though  mean  thine  attire,  and  low  thine  abode, 

We  own  thy  presence,  incarnate  God  ! 

We  have  left  the  land  of  our  sires  afar, 

’Neath  the  blessed  beams  of  thine  own  birth-star,— 

Our  spicy  groves  and  balmy  bowers. 

Perfumed  by  the  sweets  of  Amra  flowers 
Our  seas  of  pearl  and  palmy  isles. 

And  our  crystal  lake  which  in  beauty  smiles ; 

Our  silver  streams  and  our  cloudless  skies. 

And  the  radiant  forms  and  the  stari*y  eyes 
That  lit  up  our  earthly  Pai’adise ! 

We  have  turn’d  us  away  from  the  fragrant  east. 

For  the  desert  sand  and  the  arid  waste  ; — 

We  have  forded  the  torrent  and  passed  the  floods, 

A  nd  the  chilly  mountain  solitudes. 

And  the  tiger’s  lair  and  the  lion’s  den. 

And  the  wilder  haunts  of  savage  men 
Till  thine  advent  star  its  glories  shed. 

On  the  humble  roof  and  the  lowly  bed. 

That  shelters.  Lord,  thy  blessed  head  ! 

Son  of  the  Highest !  we  worship  thee. 

Though  thy  glories  are  veil’d  in  humanity  ; 

Though  mean  thine  attire,  and  low  thine  aboilc, 

We  hail  thine  advent,  eternal  God  ! 
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T.  B.  J.  of  Glasgow,  thou  who  dedicatest  thy  I^a- 
ment  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  with  other  Poems,”  to 
that  unknown  personage,  “  D.  li.  R.,”  stand  up  before 
us.  Nay,  man  !  never  hide  thy  face  !  We  have  good 
hopes  of  thee.  Thou  art  young,  we  are  sure  ;  and  there 
I  is  a  good  deal  of  the  freshness  of  young  genius  about 
thee.  We  mean  not  to  insinuate  that  thou  wert  born  a 
Byron ;  but  thou  wert  not  born  a  weaver.  There  is  thought 

here, _ there  is  a  natural  flow  of  expression,  that  disdains 

to  clip  its  words  into  prettinesses  ;  and  there  is  a  frank 
and  easy  step,  that  knows  not  the  mincing  gait  of  aftec- 
tation.  It  is  a  good  bold  fluttering  of  an  infant  pinion, — 
irregular,  it  is  true,  and  often  far  short  of  the  point  it 
aims  at,  but  nevertheless  already  emulous  of  the  blue 
sky,  a  considerable  way  above  the  smoke  of  Glasgow. 
The  Lament  of  the  Wandering  Jew  ”  thus  begins : 

I. 

The  one  of  whom  I  sing  was  not  a  youth, 

But  of  his  age  no  man  could  truly  tell ; 

He  seem’d  a  wanderer  on  earth,  forsooth 
He  had  not  any  home  wherein  to  dwell;— 

He  loved  the  lonely  scenes  of  nature  well. 

Some  call’d  him  a  misanthropist,  and  some 
Thought  that  he  had  a  very  sulph’rous  smell ; 

Others  call’d  him  an  exile,  just  come  home, 

Wiio  found  his  fortunes  and  his  friendships  iied, 

Sire,  sister,  loves— all  sleeping  with  the  dead. 

II. 

Howe’er  it  be,  from  all  I  ever  knew, 

This  of  his  history,  at  least,  appears 
To  be  correct ; — he  was  a  Christian  Jew, 

With  the  peculiar  traits  his  nation  bears  ; 

And  he  was  born  of  woman  ;  for  tho’  tears 
Had  long  since  left  his  cheeks,  vet  they  were  seen 
Deei^-channel’d  with  the  flooils  of  other  years  ; 

And  when  his  mem’ry  turn’d  to  what  had  been. 

He  was  remark’d  to  sigh,  and  look  so  sad 
And  wild,  tliat  many  deem’d  the  wanderer  mad. 


He  walk’d  with  do^vncast  look,  forever  bent 
To  earth,  as  if  he  sought  a  dwelling  there  ; 

By  night,  near  gaping  graves  and  dells  he  went, 

And  seem’d  to  talk  with  spirits  in  the  air : 

By  moonlight,  forth  he  used  to  fondly  fare. 

And  men  and  nations’  fates  read  in  the  stars; 

And  often  in  his  visions  did  ap]»ear 
Famine  and  discords,  j)estilence  and  wars  : 

He  also  loved  the  lone  and  lashing  sea,— 

Its  wild  waves  with  his  soul  held  sympathy. 

Those  who  observed  him,  say  he  seldom  smiled ; 

But  there  were  mocnls,  when,  full  of  e(;stasy, 

His  ^ul  glowed,  and  his  every  look  was  mi  Id- 
Mirth  on  his  tongue,  and  music  in  his  eye. 

His  converse  being  not  with  men,  his  joy 
Or  gi'ief  was  in  Iiis  heart ;  it  did  inspire 
Strange  feelings ;  ’twjis  a  churchyard,  where  did  lie 
Buried,^  hopes,  loves,  and  friendships ;  but  his  lyre 
He  sometimes  touch’d,  to  scare  their  ghosts  away, 

And  thus  of  chance  and  change  I  heard  this  lowly  lay. 

The  y  lowly  lay”  contains  many  excellent  stanzas  ; 
some  a  little  too  much  d  la  Byron,  but  others  in  which 
there  is  no  imitation.  A  plague  is  described  well,  though 
here  and  there  rather  coarsely, — the  great  law  of  change 
in  all  material  things  is  well  illustrated, — and  the  apos¬ 
trophe  to  wealth  is  spirited  and  good.  Of  the  minor 
poems  none  are  perfect,  yet  all  contain  something  that 
pleases,  'lake,  for  example,  the  following  : 

LINES  TO  LUCY. 

hat’s  Beauty  ?  Is  it  an  open  brow, 

Sloping  and  jmre  as  a  wrenth  of  snow ; 

Luxuriaiit  tresses  of  auburn  hair, 
bhaded  divinely,  or  curled  with  care ; 


Eyes  of  azure,  that  seem  to  smile ; 
i:ye-brows  arch’d  in  the  Grecian  style; 

Cheeks  bright  as  a  radiant  ray 

Of  the  blushing  west  in  a  summer  day ; 

I^ips  like  roses  just  in  time 

To  be  pluck’d  from  off  their  parent  stem ; 

Skin  soft  as  Silesian  silk ; 

Breath  like  fragi’ance  of  honey  and  milk ; 

A  neat,  a  sloping,  a  slender  waist ; 

A  budding  bosom,  and  heaving  breast? 

Oh  no  !  these  well  may  have  the  art 
To  win,  but  never  to  keep  the  heai’t. 

Give  me  a  bright  and  a  snowy  brow, 

If  the  thoughts  are  pure  that  dwell  below ; 

And  auburn  ringlets,  if  they  shade 
A  well-developed  and  cultured  head ; 

Give  me  an  eye  of  heavenly  blue, 

Ilf  the  glance  it  gives  is  pure  and  true ; 

Eye-brows  like  the  bow  above. 

If  they  bend  o’er  woe  with  looks  of  love ; 
j  Cheeks  that  smile  like  an  April  ray. 

But  flee  not  so  false  and  so  fast  away ; 

I  Lips  like  rose-buds  on  their  stem, 
j  I  f  the  dews  of  truth  do  sit  on  them  ; 

G  !  give  me  a  bosom  like  that  ot  the  dove, 

If  it  is  as  fair  and  as  full  of  love  ! 

These  are  the  beauties  have  had  the  art. 

My  Lucy,  to  win  and  keep  my  heart. 

I  We  are  pleased  also  with  the  following  simple  Dirge : 

DIRGE. 

IMy  Love !  sleep  on,  sleep  on ! 

1  will  carve  thee  a  stone. 

And  smooth  for  tliee  a  quiet  grave ; 

I  will  see  thee  soft  and  warmly  laid. 

With  a  pillow  of  down  beneath  thy  head  ; 

I  wdsh  I  were  a  willow  to  wave, 

And  lull  thee  asleep  with  its  tender  tone. 

And  weeji  over  thee :  sleep  on !  sleep  on ! 

My  Love  !  sleep  on,  sleep  on  ! 

At  the  set  of  the  sun, 

When  nature  comes  with  lonely  hours, 

The  glow-worm  then  shall  his  lamp  illume, 

To  cheer  the  dai’kness  around  thy  tomb  ; 

And  I  will  strew  thy  sod  with  flowers, 

Till  I  rest  with  thee,  dear  departed  one ; 

My  darling  Billy,  sleep  on !  sleep  on  ! 

If  T.  B.  J.”  chooses  to  send  us  a  few  poetical  con¬ 
tributions  for  the  ^‘Fldinburgh  Literary  Journal,”  we 
shall  be  glad  to  keep  his  initials  before  the  public ;  and 
we  take  the  liberty  of  informing  his  friends  in  Glasgow, 
that  he  is  one  of  the  few  poetical  geniuses  of  which  that 
great  and  wealthy  mercantile  city  can  boast. 

The  ‘‘  Songs  from  the  Dundee  Courier  ”  are  very  re¬ 
spectable  lucubrations,  though  they  will  scarcely  rival 
those  of  Burns.  AFe  quote  one  of  them: 

LORD  SPYNIE. 

(^From  a  Tradition  (^Ihe  Seventeenth  Century,) 

I. 

Lord  Spynie,  ye  may  jiu’  the  rose. 

And  spare  the  lily  flower, 

When  ye  gang  thro’  the  garden  green. 

To  woo  in  lady’s  bower ; 

And  ye  may  pu’  the  lightsome  thyme, 

And  leave  the  lonesome  rue  ; 

For  lang  and  sair  will  the  lady  moui’u 
That  ye  gae  there  to  woo. 

II. 

For  ye  will  look  and  talk  of  luve, 

And  kindly,  kindly  smile. 

And  vow  by  Grace,  an’  a’  that’s  gude. 

And  lay  the  luring  wile. 

’Tis  sair  to  rob  the  bonnie  bird 
That  maki*s  you  melodic— 

’Tis  cruel  to  win  a  woman’s  luve. 

And  no  hae  luve  to  gie ! 


.. 
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III. 

I  wadna  bae  your  wilfu*  hand, 

Tho’  a*  the  earth  were  thine ! 

Ye’ve  broken  mony  a  maiden’s  peace— 

Ye’ve  mair  than  broken  mine. 

I  wadna  hae  your  faithless  heart— 

’Tis  nae  your  ain  to  gie ; 

But,  gin  ye  ever  think  o*  Heaven, 

Oh  !  ye  maun  think  of  me  ! 

The  number  of  persons  floating  about  society,  a?bo 
write  poetry,  is  very  great ;  and,  however  we  may  be 
tempted  to  speak  of  them  when  we  speak  critically,  we 
beg  to  say  most  explicitly,  that,  as  men,  Christians,  and 
fellow-countrymen,  and  whether  they  be  Christians  and 
fellow-countrymen  or  not,  we  have  an  esteem  for  them 
all.  The  very  feeling  which  prompts  to  write  poetry 
implies  something  good  in  the  character-something 
ingenuous  and  warm-hearted.  No  cold  cunning  villain 
ever  wrote  a  line  of  poetry  in  his  life.  Crimes  have  no 
doubt  been  committed  by  poets,  but  more  rarely  than  by 
others,  and  never  of  that  darker  dye  to  which  previous 
calculation  gave  birth,  and  out  of  which  there  is  no  hope 
of  redemption.  Prudence  is  a  great  and  godlike  virtue, 
but  it  should  be  spiced  with  enthusiasm  ;  let  the  passions 
be  properly  regulated,  but  let  them  have  free  scope — 
they  are  the  invisible  wings  that  lift  us  above  this  grosser 
earth.  The  proper  cultivation  of  poetry  is  nearly  akin 
to  the  proper  cultivation  of  all  the  finer  dispositions  of 
our  nature. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Intestinal  Worms 
of  the  Human  liody^  arranged  according  to  the  class- 
ijication  ofRudolphi  and  Bremser^  and  containing  the 
most  approved  Methods  of  Treatment^  as  practised  in 
this  Country  and  on  the  Continent,  By  W m.  Rhind, 
Surgeon,  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society. 
Edinburgh.  Oliver  and  Boyd.  1829. 

In  addition  to  our  reviews  of  those  productions  which 
we  continually  meet  with  in  the  more  flowery  vales  of 
literature,  we  purpose,  as  our  readers  may  have  perceived 
devoting  occasionally  a  portion  of  our  columns  to  the 
notice  of  those  scientific  works  which  have  a  general 
and  popular  interest.  Many  persons,  we  know,  allow 
poets,  novelists,  and  essayists,  of  every  age  and  every 
tongue,  to  slumber  peacefully  on  their  shelves,  and 
prefer  exploring  those  regions  of  science  in  which  truth, 
simple  and  unadorned,  arrests  the  attention,  and  in¬ 
vites  us  to  contemplate,  by  her  sacred  light,  those  in¬ 
teresting  phenomena  which  Nature,  jealous  of  her  own 
dignity,  has  shrouded  from  the  eye  of  the  mere  pass¬ 
ing  idler.  Let  Imagination,  therefore,  at  times  close 
her  expanded  wings,  and,  like  the  eagle  to  the  barren 
rock,  descend  upon  a  ruder  soil,  to  explore  and  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  those  isolated  which  vary  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  sources  of  our  information — at  the  same  time 
improving  and  exalting  the  human  intellect,  by  enabling 
it  to  perceive  more  distinctly,  and  understand  more  fully, 
those  wonders  which  demonstrate  the  existence  and  infi¬ 
nite  wisdom  of  our  Creator.  There  is  no  department  of 
science,  taking  that  word  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
which  is  not  replete  with  the  most  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  facts,  which  need  only  to  be  communicated  in  a 
simple  and  popular  form  to  command  universal  atten¬ 
tion,  though  the  scholastic  jargon  of  some  philosophers, 
and  the  unmeaning  technicalities  of  others,  have  thrown 
difficulty  and  darkness  on  the  face  of  almost  every  in¬ 
quiry.  I^et  these,  the  common  harbingers  of  ignorance, 
^  dispersed  like  clouds,  and  the  naked  light  of  truth 
will  then  shine  full  around  us.  It  is  from  such  consi¬ 
derations  that  we  have  determined,  in  discussing  scien¬ 
tific  subjects,  to  maintain  as  simple  a  style  of  diction  as 
possible  ; — and  now  to  business. 

The  work  at  present  under  review  is  devoted  to  Hel¬ 


minthology — a  subject  of  very  considerable  importance, 
which  has  nevertheless  been  hitherto  much  neglected. 
Dr  Hooper  is  indeed  the  only  writer  who  has  in  this 
country  investigated  it  with  any  minuteness ;  but  his 
paper,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  London  Medical  Society, 
although  a  very  excellent  one,  as  our  author  observes, 
is  very  incomplete.  On  the  Continent,  Professors  Ru- 
dolphi  and  Bremser  devoted  their  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  perfected  a  system  of  Helminthology  which 
naturalists  and  physiologists  have  generally  adopted. 
We  need  scarcely  also  allude  to  the  other  continental 
works  of  Fischer,  Block,  Zeder,  and  Brera.  From  fo¬ 
reign  sources  only,  therefore,  could  the  English  student 
derive  the  information  he  might  want  on  this  subject, 
and  Mr  Rhind  has  very  wisely  stepped  forward  with  the 
intention  of  supplying  this  desideratum,  and  has  pre¬ 
sented  us  with,  in  every  respect,  a  very  excellent  and 
valuable  work. 

Our  attention  is  first  of  all  directed  to  the  manner  in 
which  worms  are  supposed  to  originate,  in  the  living 
body,  and  to  solve  this  difficulty  two  questions  are  sug¬ 
gested — Firsts  Do  the  worms  derive  their  existence  from 
eggs  conveyed  into  the  body  through  the  medium  of  food, 
drink,  air,  &c.  ?  Or,  secondly,,  have  they  their  origin 
by  what  is  called  primitive  or  spontaneous  formation  ? 
As  Dr  Bremser  observed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
they  can  derive  their  existence  from  eggs  conveyed  by 
the  medium  of  the  aliments,  the  water,  or  air,  since  they 
are  found,  as  is  the  case  most  frequently  with  the  hyda¬ 
tid,  in  those  cavities  of  the  body  where  no  external  open¬ 
ing  or  abscess  could  have  been  afforded  them.  The  hy¬ 
datids,  says.Laenec,  are  always  enclosed  in  a  cyst, 
which  completely  separates  them  from  the  surrounding 
parts  ;  these  cysts  are  frequently  of  a  fibrous  nature, 
but  frequently  there  are  found  in  them  portions  of  a 
cartilaginous,  or  bony  character.”  There  have  been 
worms,  says  our  author,  (Rhind,  p.  14,)  found  in  the 
brain,  in  the  lungs,  in  the  liver,  the  biliary  ducts,  and  even 
in  the  heart  itself ;  and  Hopkinson  and  Morgan  disco¬ 
vered  a  species  of  worm  {ihe  falaria papillosa)  in  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber  of  a  horse’s  eye.  We  find  also,  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  another 
worm  described  by  Captain  Brown,  (the  ascaris  pelliicU 
dus,)  which  also  inhabits  the  eyes  of  horses  in  India,  and 
may  be  seen  swarming  about  in  the  aqueous  humour 
with  great  activity.  Worms  have  unquestionably  been 
found  in  the  intestines  of  the  foetus,  and  Blumenbach 
saw  a  tcenia  in  a  new-born  foal.  The  experiment  of 
Schreiber  is  also  adduced,  who  fed  a  polecat  for  six  weeks 
with  milk,  containing  the  eggs,  and  also  the  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  intestinal  worms ;  yet  after  some  time,  when  the 
animal  was  killed,  not  a  worm  was  found  in  its  body. 
Opposed  to  this,  however,  is  the  experiment  of  Pallas, 
who  introduced  the  eggs  by  a  small  incision  into  the  ab¬ 
dominal  cavity  of  a  dog,  in  which  instance,  after  the  ex¬ 
piry  of  a  month,  he  found  young  tcenia  in  the  cavity. 

The  hypothetical  explanation  which  has  been  found¬ 
ed  on  the  second  question,  referring  the  formation  of  the 
worm  to  spontaneous  generation,  is  wannly  combated 
by  our  author.  If  in  this  manner  they  derived  their  ori¬ 
gin,  how  happens  it,  he  asks,  that  they  should  be  of  such 
different  species  and  forms,  and  inhabit  different  portions 
of  the  intestines — one  kind  feeding  only  on  pure  chyle, 
another  on  fceculent  matter  ?  How  should  those  inha¬ 
biting  the  same  place,  feeding  on  the  same  aliment,  dif¬ 
fer  so  remarkably  in  their  size  and  structure  ?  If  we 
admit,”  he  observes,  that  an  animal  having  a  perfect 

and  complicated  structure _ furnished  with  a  head — a 

stomach — an  intestinal  canal,  &c.  could  be  formed  by 
any  spontaneous  action,  or  combination  of  animal  parti¬ 
cles,  there  would  be  no  end  to  theory.”  A  field  of  mea¬ 
dow  grass,  by  the  spontaneous  arrangements  of  its  par¬ 
ticles,  might  produce  an  ox  ;  or  the  fermenting  dung¬ 
hill  charged  with  animal  particles  in  abundance,  might 
be  the  matrix  from  whence  sprang  the  hog  that  feeds  on 
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it.”  On  this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  the  speculative 
theorist  is  entirely  at  a  loss ;  neither  of  the  above  ex¬ 
planations  are  satisfactory ;  nor  can  we  a^ee  with  the 
author,  that  the  “  ovula  or  eggs  of  these  animals  may  be 
carried  to  those  cavities,  by  the  absorbent  vessels^  or  by 
some  of  those  animals  puncturing  and  entering  the  ex¬ 
ternal  skin,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  thejilaria 
medinensisj  or  Guinea  worm.” 

In  the  succeeding  sections  of  this  truly  interesting  and 
valuable  work,  Mr  Rhind  proceeds  to  give  a  succinct  ac¬ 
count  and  description  of  the  different  species  of  worms 
which  are  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  other  ca¬ 
vities  and  textures  of  the  body.  The  symptoms  and  me¬ 
thods  of  cure  are  then  considered.  The  work,  we  should 
add,  contains  six  plates,  descriptive  of  the  structures  of 
the  different  worms,  the  drawings  of  which  have  been 
executed  by  Captain  T.  Brown,  with  a  fidelity  and  ac¬ 
curacy  deserving  the  highest  praise.  In  conclusion,  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  state  our  conviction,  that  Mr 
Rhind’s  work  is  decidedly  the  best  that  has  appeared  in 
this  country  on  Helminthology,  and  we  recommend  it, 
without  any  hesitation,  to  our  medical  readers,  and  those 
who  interest  themselves  in  natural  history. 


Panorama  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Adjacent  Country^ 
from  Cologne  to  Mayence*  London.  Samuel  Leigh. 
1829. 


Through  the  agency  of  steam-boats,  the  Rhine  is 
likely,  ere  long,  to  become  as  familiar  to  Englishmen 
as  the  Thames.  A  trip  to  Rotterdam,  and  from  thence 
to  Mayence  or  Frankfort,  is  now  little  more  than  the 
affair  of  a  week.  The  most  picturesque  part  of  the 
Rhine  is  between  Cologne  and  Mayence below  Co¬ 
logne  the  scenery  is  not  so  much  German  as  Dutch ; 
and  above  IMayence  the  banks,  though  richly  cultivated, 
are  tame  and  flat.  The  Panoramic  View,  now  before  us 
in  the  shape  of  a  map,  of  that  portion  of  the  river  most 
worth  seeing,  is  upon  a  large  and  distinct  scale.  All 
the  towns,  old  castles,  islands,  mountains,  and  other 
remarkable  objects,  are  set  down  ;  and,  by  referring  to 
the  Steam-boat  Companion,  which  accompanies  the  map, 
every  requisite  information  is  obtained.  We  conceive 
that  every  traveller,  wishing  to  enjoy  the  scenery  of  the 
Rhine,  should  take  this  Panoramic  View  of  it  along 
with  him ;  and  even  those  who  never  leave  their  own 
fire-side,  may,  by  its  assistance,  form  a  very  accurate 
notion  of  the  beauties  of  that  romantic  river,  and  cease 
to  wonder  why  Lord  Byron  shouki  2,^  enthusiastically 
have  said. 


”  Adieu  to  thee,  fair  Rhine  !  a  vain  adieu ! 

There  can  be  no  adieu  to  scene  like  thine ; 

The  mind  is  coloured  by  thy  every  hue ; 

And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 

Their  cherished  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine ! 

*Tis  with  the  thankful  glance  of  piu’ting  praise  ; 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise — more  glaring  shine, 
But  none  unite,  in  one  attaching  maze, 

The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft,— the  glories  of  old  days. ' 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 


^rrnan  Poetical  Anthology  ;  or  Select  Pieces  from  the 
principal  Germati  Poets;  accompanied  with  Notes 
jor  the  use  of  Students  ;  and  preceded  by  an  IlisiorU 
Sketch  of  German  Poetry^  a  List  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Poets,  and  short  Notices  of  the  Authors 
selected.  By  A.  Bernays.  London.  Messrs  Treut- 
^ell  and  Co.  1829. 


I  that^K  among  other  peculiarities, 

.  Whatever  they  undertake,  must  be  done  systemati- 
!  y»  on  scientific  principles.  This  tendency,  which 


may  be  recognised  even  in  most  of  their  lighter  produc¬ 
tions,  may  have  its  source  in  the  national  character ;  but 
both,  it  seems  to  us,  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
the  Universities  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  German 
literature— an  influence  more  deeply  rooted,  and  inore 
pervading  than  we  find  exercised  by  similar  institutions 
in  any  other  country.  However  this  may  be,  the  pre¬ 
dilection  for  systematic  exertion  must  always  operate 
beneficially  on  the  higher  orders  of  intellect.  It  concen¬ 
trates  and  regulates  the  faculties  in  their  developement 
and  application,  it  counteracts  the  inclination,  more  or 
less  strongly  felt  by  all,  to  dissipate  their  energies  amid 
too  great  a  variety  of  undertakings. 

Upon  minds  of  a  smaller  calibre,  however,  the  effects 
of  this  systematic  turn  are  sometimes  ludicrous  enough. 
There  is  scarcely,  in  Germany,  a  retailer  of  the  most 
valueless  second-hand  literary  small  talk — scarcely  a 
collector  of  impressions  of  seals — or  a  hunter  of  auto¬ 
graphs,  but  must  arrange  the  products  of  his  labours 
with  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  a  scientific  classifica¬ 
tion.  They  will  make  a  science  of  any  thing.  Our  re¬ 
spected  instructor  in  the  manege^  (at  a  University  that 
shall  be  nameless,)  not  contented  with  being  master  ot 
his  art,  and  one  of  the  best  practical  instructors  we 
know,  must  needs  philosophise  upon  it.  He  delivers 
annually  a  short  course  of  lectures;  in  which,  from  an 
accurate  detail  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  and 
of  the  horse,  he  proceeds  to  evolve,  with  logical  preci¬ 
sion,  the  principles  of  the  equestrian  art. 

These  are  the  extreme  effects  of  the  spirit  of  system  : 
but  there  is  a  middle  class,  its  operation  upon  whom  it 
is,  perhaps,  still  more  important  to  notice.  We  mean 
upon  that  body,  which,  in  every  nation  where  literature 
is  cultivated,  must  necessarily  form  the  bulk  of  its  li¬ 
terary  men — individuals  of  respectable  and  carefully  im¬ 
proved,  but  by  no  means  extraordinary  talent.  The  at¬ 
tention  to  systematic  arrangement,  of  which  we  are  speak¬ 
ing,  frequently  gives  to  the  works  of  this  class  in  Ger¬ 
many,  an  appearance  of  profundity  and  interest,  even 
where  the  thoughts  are  neither  original  nor  striking,  nor 
the  important  facts  either  new  or  numerous.  This  pa¬ 
rade  of  system  has  a  different  effect  upon  two  sets  of 
tyros  in  German  literature.  The  one  carried  away  by 
its  specious  show,  frequently  attribute  to  the  mass  of 
German  literati  a  greater  degree  of  genius  than  they 
possess.  The  other,  finding  this  show  occasionally  hol¬ 
low,  reckon  it  to  the  whole  nation  for  pedantry  and  af¬ 
fectation.  The  truth  is,  that  this  devotion  to  system  is 
merely  the  dress  of  the  country,  and  by  no  means  a  ne¬ 
cessary  indication  either  of  deep  thought  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  affectation  of  it  on  the  other. 

There  is  enough  of  this  characteristic  of  his  country¬ 
men  in  Mr  Bernays’  book  to  have  induced  us  to  write 
him  down  a  German,  even  had  he  not  announced  the 
fact  in  his  dedication. 

The  contents  of  the  work,  both  original  and  selected, 
are  arranged  with  a  degree  of  care  and  precision,  that 
few  English  anthologists  would  have  dreamed  of.  It 
contains,  in  the  first  place,  a  historical  outline  of  Ger- 
man  poetry,  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
student  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  body  of  poetry,  from 
which  Mr  Bernays  has  selected  his  specimens.  This  is 
followed  by  a  list  of  all  the  German  poets,  from  the 
time  of  Opitz,  (about  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century,)  down  to  the  present  day.  They  are  classed 
each  under  that  branch  of  poetry  in  which  Dir  Bernays 
is  of  opinion  that  he  excelled.  This  is  again  followed 
by  a  concise  account  of  the  authors  of  the  poems  con¬ 
tained  in  the  anthology.  They  are  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  Lastly  come  the  selections  themselves, 
most  conscientiously  arranged  according  to  the  four  an¬ 
cient  and  approved  divisions — Narrative,  Descriptive, 
Didactic,  and  Lyric  poetry. 

This  arrangement  is  well  conceived,  and  susceptible 
of  being  made  the  medium  for  conveying  much  valua- 
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ble  information.  Our  readers  must,  however,  be  aware, 
from  what  we  have  said  above,  that  we  are  not  inclined 
to  lay  much  stress  on  the  best-planned  and  most  pro¬ 
mising  system,  until  we  have  seen  with  what  kind  of 
materials  the  outline  is  filled  up.  It  still  remains, 
therefore,  to  inquire,  in  how  far  Mr  Bernays,  in  respect 
to  extensive  reading,  sound  judgment,  and  good  taste, 
has  shown  himself  adequate  to  the  task  he  has  under¬ 
taken. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  degree  of  erudition  dis¬ 
played  in  the  historical  outline,”  this  is  a  point  as  to 
which  we  are  rather  chary  of  committing  ourselves.  It 
conveys  much  information,  not  easy  to  be  had  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  more  than  this,  the  leading  facts  are  correct¬ 
ly  enough  stated.  But  in  these  days  of  Encyclopaedias, 
Dictionaries,  and  compendia  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  (to 
say  nothing  of  Reviews  and  Literary  Journals,)  it  is 
so  easy  to  show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  most  re¬ 
condite  subjects,  that  no  faith  can  be  given  to  the  most 
appalling  display  of  citations.  We  waive,  therefore, 
this  delicate  inquiry,  except  in  so  far  as  to  notice  the 
rather  suspicious  circumstance,  that  the  antiquarian  part 
of  the  narrative— .the  part  which  affords  the  most  scanty 
materials,  but  which  has  been  most  frequently  present¬ 
ed  to  the  public  in  a  condensed  form — is  more  full  and 
satisfactory  than  the  part  which  professes  to  give  a 
sketch  of  modern  literature,  where  the  materials  are 
more  abundant,  but  where,  for  the  want  of  a  good  sy¬ 
nopsis,  he  was  thrown,  in  a  great  measure,  on  his  own 
resources— his  own  research  and  judgment. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr  Bernays  to  notice,  that  he  may 
here  allege,  in  his  defence,  the  necessary  brevity  of  his 
outline.  Although  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  he 
would  have  better  consulted  the  interest  of  the  student, 
by  retrenching  all  of  his  narrative  that  precedes  the 
controversy  between  the  Swiss  and  Saxon  schools  of 
criticism  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteentli  century. 
All  that  relates  to  the  Swabian  poets  of  the  middle  ages 
has,  for  that  class  of  readers  for  whom  the  work  is  com¬ 
piled,  neither  use  nor  interest.  They  had  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten  amid  the  internal  convulsions  of  the 
empire,  that  when  the  literary  spirit  again  awoke  in 
Germany,  it  formed  itself  not  on  these  forgotten  relics, 
but  on  the  contemporary  literatures  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land.  When  the  works  of  the  AlinnesUnger  and  their 
contemporaries  were,  at  a  late  period,  raked  out  from  the 
lumber  of  neglected  libraries,  the  modern  literature  of 
Germany  was  too  far  advanced,  had  already  acquired 
too  decided  a  character,  to  be  materially  affected  by  the 
discovery.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  merits  of  these 
old  bards,  but  they  are  a  distinct  literature — almost  a 
distinct  language — from  that  of  modern  Germany — and 
their  proper  place  is  not  in  the  work  before  us. 

The  same  strong  objection  does  not  apply  to  Opitz 
and  others,  whom  we,  in  like  manner,  propose  to  ex^ 
elude.  They  wrote  the  same  dialect,  and  were  the  im¬ 
mediate  precursors  of  the  modern  poets  of  Germany. 
But  the  intellectual  exertion  of  their  age  is  so  trifling, 
their  individual  merits  are  really  so  subordinate,  that 
the  knowledge  acquired  of  them  certainly  does  not  com¬ 
pensate  for  tlie  condensation  of  the  history  of  a  later, 
busier,  and  brighter  age,  necessarily  consequent  upon 
their  mention. 

His  account  of  this  later  period  is  indeed  meagre  in 
the  extreme.  He  mentions,  it  is  true,  the  leading  schools, 
and  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  ;  but  he  does  not 
even  hint  at  the  progress  in  knowledge,  refinement,  or  at 
the  peculiar  social  or  political  relations  and  changes 
which  gave  them  birth  and  form.  And,  without  such 
knowledge,  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  characteristics  of 
any  of  them.  We  do  not  think  that  his  appreciation  of 
the  individual  character  of  many  of  the  poets  is  either 
correct  or  happy.  W'e  think,  too,  that  in  enumerating 
the  disciples  of  the  different  schools,  he  has  classed  many 
of  them  erroneously.  Lastly,  and  what  is  most  unpar¬ 


donable,  he  has  omitted  names  that  have  exercised  a 
most  beneficial  influence  on  German  poetry. 

Wq  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the  taste  for  poetry 
evinced  by  Mr  Bernays  in  his  selections.  That  some  of 
them  are  beautiful  is  certain  ;  but  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority  cannot  be  considered  as  fair  specimens  of  German 
genius,  nor  have  they  even  the  merit  of  being  character¬ 
istic.  He  seems,  instead  of  culling  from  the  best,  and 
most  classical  authors,  to  have  avoided  them  as  far  as 
he  decently  could,  and  to  have  collected  his  chief  stores 
among  the  second-rate  contributors  to  second-rate  jour¬ 
nals  and  annuals. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined,  from  our  inspection  of 
this  book,  to  regard  its  author  as  a  man  of  respectable 
acquirements — but  more  a  man  of  education  than  natu¬ 
ral  talent.  From  the  sphere  of  teacliing  into  which  he 
seems  to  have  got,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  him  well 
qualified  for  that  profession.  His  book  is  well  adapted 
for  a  text-book  ;  and,  had  it  made  no  higher  pretensions, 
should  have  been  allowed  to  pass  ;  but  it  is  held  forth, 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  “  literary  guide”  to  more  advan¬ 
ced  students ;  and  to  have  bestowed  on  it,  in  this  point 
of  view,  more  unqualified  approbation  than  we  have  done, 
would  have  been  gross  flattery.  We  are  not  inclined, 
from  this  specimen,  to  augur  success  in  the  higher  work 
which  he  anticipates  in  the  end  of  his  advertisement,  nor 
can  we,  in  conscience,  advise  him  to  undertake  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PARSONAGE. 

TRE  OCCASION.” 

There  are  some  subjects  of  so  sacred  and  solemn  a 
character,  that  they  are  deemed  beyond  the  province  of 
periodical  writing,  in  the  same  way  that  there  are  some 
books  of  so  spiritual  and  religious  a  cast,  that  it  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  work  of  supererogation  to  peruse 
them  upon  any  other  day  than  on  Sabbath.  Now  all 
this,  in  my  humble  estimation,  is  nonsense.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  felt  fully  as  much  of  the  intensity  and 
reality  of  true  and  overpowering  religious  feeling  of  a 
spring  morning  at  sunrise — of  a  summer  evening  at  sun¬ 
set— of  a  moonlight  night,  when  the  wide  earth  lay,  at 
twelve  o’clock,  bright  and  glittering  with  snow — of  a 
merry-meeting,  when  the  friend  I  loved  had  returned 
safe  and  sound,  and  all  true-hearted — of  a  revival  after 
severe  and  dangerous  affliction,  when  every  object  around 
me  seemed  springing  by  inches  into  dimensions  and  ac¬ 
tivity, — as  I  have  experienced,  with  all  appliances  and 
means  to  boot,  when  the  worshipping  congregation  stood 
in  solemn  pause,  or  the  listening  audience  appeared  to 
hang,  in  unbreathing  attention,  upon  the  preacher  s 
lips. 

It  is  on  such  grounds,  and  for  such  reasons,  as  these, 
that  I  have  resolved  to  refresh  the  recollection  of  my 
readers  with  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
scenes  which  the  service  of  our  national  church  pos¬ 
sesses, — I  mean  the  dispensation  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
supper,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the  people  desig¬ 
nated  The  Occasion.”  1  speak  not  at  present  of  field 

occasions,”  with  light  white  clouds  overhead,  pure 
streams  underneath,  a  green  glen,  and  a  sheep-pastured 
hill-side  ; — I  speak  not  of  the  storm,  and  the  rock,  and 
the  mountain,  under  night,  and  amidst  tempest ; — nor 
do  I  claim  the  advantage  of  any  peculiarity,  or  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstance  or  occurrence,  whatever  ;  I  mere¬ 
ly  aim  to  impress  you  with  two  or  three  features,  or 
lineaments,  of  sacramental  devotion,  asexhibited  in  coun¬ 
try  congregations  in  particular.  Since  there  are  many 
who  will  not,  or  care  not,  to  contemplate  the  beauty  o 
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holiness  in  her  own  chosen  abode,  she  may  condescend, 
we  deem,  without  degradation,  to  visit  them  in  all  the 
retirement  of  their  every-day  avocations  and  amuse¬ 
ments  ;  she  may  stoop  from  her  higher  altitudes  to  illu¬ 
mine  and  cheer  the  heart  and  the  place  where  religion 
has  no  chosen  or  abiding  residence. 

The  first  point  of  striking  solemnity  is  visible  in  that 
twin  row  of  devout  countenances,  which  reaches  from 
end  to  end  of  the  church,  and  which  bespeaks  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  elderly  and  more  infirm  members  of  the 
conaregation,  all  desirous  as  they  are  of  partaking  early 
of  the  sacred  ordinance,  that  their  strength  may  not  be 
exhausted  by  a  prolonged  attendance,  or  a  somewhat 
crowded  approach  to  the  succeeding  tables.  That  old 
woman,  whose  face  is  all  but  hid  in  her  tartan  mantle, 
closely  pinned  under  her  chin,  is  a  pauper  ;  she  is  sup¬ 
ported,  to  the  extent  of  one  shilling  per  week,  from  the 
box,  has  her  house  rent,  twenty  shillings,  paid  by  her 
grandson,  and  a  few  coals  laid  down  at  her  door,  some¬ 
time  betwixt  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  by  one  of 
the  most  charitable  of  the  farming  neighbourhood.  She  is 
regular,  when  weather  will  permit,  in  her  attendance  upon 
public  worship  ;  and  her  seat  upon  the  pulpit-stair  is  as 
much  her  own,  by  the  prescriptive  right  of  occupancy, 
as  if  she  had  paid  a  yearly  rent  for  it.  Her  whole  soul 
is  with  God,  as  you  may  perceive  by  the  wistful  and 
eager  eye  which  is  cast  upon  God’s  servant,  as  he  opens 
the  Book,  and  proceeds  to  point  out  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
course.  Her  Bible  is  duly  and  carefully  returned  to  her 
lap,  and  pillowed  upon  the  clean  check  handkerchief,  in 
which  it  had  been  formerly  wrapped,  whilst  she  reposes, 
in  the  sincerity  of  her  faith,  and  the  depth  of  her  devo¬ 
tion,  on  the  supporting  pillow  of  God’s  revelation. 
Again  and  again,  during  the  action”  sermon,  her  face, 
all  furrowed,  browned,  and  almost  care-worn,  as  it  seems, 
is  raised,  in  sorrowful  meaning,  towards  the  speaker, 
whilst  he  speaks  of  the  creature’s  unworthincss  in  the 
presence  of  its  Maker — of  that  deeper  dye  of  ingrati¬ 
tude  which  stains  and  marks  the  merely  professional 
Christian  in  particular.  A  sigh,  and  a  measured  sink¬ 
ing  away  of  the  breath,  speak  the  heart’s  combat  and 
the  soul’s  humility  ;  but  anon  the  text  seems  to  bright¬ 
en,  and  the  speaker’s  countenance,  responding  to  his 
words,  animates  with  hope — comforts  with  consolation 
— assures  with  pardon.  The  sinner  is  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and  found  wanting ;  but  a  greater  than  the 
Roman  patriot  enters,  and  the  balance  is  turned  Jin 
his  favour,  by  those  robes  of  sacred  investment  with 
which  the  scale  of  adjustment  is  charged.  Oh,  my 
soul,  enter  not  thou  into  the  habitation  of  any  one 
whose  heart  is  not  moved  at  a  scene  like  this,  when 
God’s  messenger,  in  the  manifestation  of  embodied 
mercy,  clings  to  man  even  in  the  rags  of  defiled  huma¬ 
nity,  and  in  spite  of  scorn,  and  rage,  and  death,  leads 
captivity  captive,  and  when  a  pious  widow,  from  whose 
habitation  the  face  and  the  vision  of  childhood— hus¬ 
band— brother — friend,  have  long  been  banished,  feels 
herself  befriended,  supported,  ransomed  by  heaven ! 

But  the  more  solemn  service  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  it  is  manifest  to  the  officiating  clergyman 
that  next  table  will  conclude  the  communion.  A  few 
straggling  forms  darken  the  eastern  entrance,  and  a  se¬ 
cond  half-double  verse  of  the  psalm  is  sung,  that  all  in¬ 
tending  communicants  may  have  time  to  come  forward 
ere  the  last  address  commence.  There  is  one  figure  by 
the  door.way,  hanging  in  apparent  irresolution  whether 
to  retreat  or  advance,  whose  appearance  and  history  are 
calculated  to  interest.  She  is  the  grandchild  of  that  very 
widow,  by  whom,  in  part,  a  grandmother’s  necessities 
are  supplied  from  a  limited  half-year’s  wages  and  har¬ 
vest  fee  ;  she  is  only  seventeen,  and  this  is  her  first  com- 
*^union ;  she  has  been  most  regular  all  along  in  her 
0  mreh  attendance ;  her  character  is  altogether  blamc- 
and  even  exemplary.  \  es — her  whole  frame  is 

seiZvd  with  treuibiing — tiie  tear  stands  clear  and  ripe  in 


her  eye,  ready  to  descend  on  her  handkerchief,  from  the 
knotted  corner  of  which  she  is  now  awkwardly  endea¬ 
vouring  to  unfold  her  token.  The  last  line  is  audibly 
read  by  the  precentor,  when,  as  if  stealing  into  a  bless¬ 
ing — as  if  instituting  a  claim  for  a  mercy  she  was  not 
entitled  to,  she  suddenly  scats  herself  at  the  farthest  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  half-filled  seat,  and  can,  with  difficulty, 
be  persuaded  by  the  elders  to  assume  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion. 

If  there  be  any  object  in  this  dark  and  dreary  world 
of  sin  and  suffering,  upon  which  divine  existences  may 
be  supposed  to  look,  with  an  interest  altogether  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  intensity  and  purity  of  celestial  feeling,  it 
must  be  upon  a  scene  like  this ;  and  there  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  such  to  be  seen  in  sunny  Scot¬ 
land,  betwixt  the  months  of  May  and  November  of  every 
succeeding  year.  It  is  thus  that  our  youth  are,  in  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  instances,  reared,  if  not  to 
the  highest  reach  of  moral  excellence  and  devotional 
feeling,  at  least  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  guard  them 
against  open  violations  and  unchristian  infringements  of 
God’s  known — felt — revealed  will.  The  hand  which 
has  handled — the  lips  which  have  tasted — the  heart 
which  has  felt — these  are  henceforth  enlisted  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  one  who  may  not  be  deceived,  and  who  cannot 
be  associated  with  the  thoughts,  the  words,  or  the  works 
of  impurity.  Sincerity,  even  in  religious  observances,  is 
said  to  be  of  rarer  occurrence  than  could  be  wished  du¬ 
ring  the  proper  and  supported  manhood  of  our  being. 
There  is  a  bold  and  unleaning  self-sufficiency  in  man 
when  his  bone  is  hardened  and  matured  into  strength, 
and  his  blood  circulates  in  potent  regularity  along  his 
framework  ; — ^but  in  youth  and  in  age,  religion — divine, 
unflinching  religion — is  all  in  all.  Your  parlour  is  lined 
all  round  of  a  Sabbath  evening,  with  youthful,  but  de¬ 
votional  countenances  ;  these  are  the  expectants  of  im¬ 
mortality,  whom  conscience  and  parental  solicitude  have 
sent  to  your  ministerial  residence,  with  the  view  of  re¬ 
ceiving  instruction,  direction,  and  exhortation,  on  things 
j  which  belong  to  their  eternal  peace.  There  is  not  one 
— no,  not  even  that  strong  and  iron-fisted  figure  of  prema¬ 
ture  manhood,  who  could  twist  a  poker,  or  support  a 
horse-load — there  is  not  one  amongst  them  who  is  not 
deeply,  devoutly,  decidedly  in  earnest. 

M  an  may  be  an  erring  being,  but,  after  all,  he  is  not  na- 
turally  presumptuous.  Oh,  yes,  he  means  well ;  and  all 
this  pretty  circle  of  rosy  cheeks  and  neat  habiliments 
means  well ;  they  would  recoil  from  the  very  breath  of  in¬ 
sincerity.  Sincere  are  they  now ;  and  when  the  bloom,  and 
the  strength,  and  spring-tide  of  blood,  have  faded,  and 
relaxed,  and  ebbed  into  sullenness,  weakness,  benumb¬ 
ed  frigidity  of  pulse  and  frame,  they  will  again  be  in 
earnest.  Over  the  intermediate  and  unrestrained  tra¬ 
vail  of  life,  may  God,  in  his  mercy,  extend  the  covering 
of  forgetfulness — that  auspicious  mantle  of  imputed 
covering — under  which  the  soul  can  depart  in  peace, 
and  live  in  felicity  !  It  is  not  that  moral  and  able  men, 
big-wigged  and  big-bodied  members  of  our  church, 
have  written  treatises  on  morality  ;  it  is  not  that  certain 
zealous  and  overweening  preachers  and  prayers  have  of 
late  elevated  the  rational  standard  of  religion,  far  above 
the  reach  of  ordinary  attainment  and  apprehension  ;  it  is 
not  that  knowledge,  and  even  science,  have  been  sold,  by 
retail  and  in  penny.,worths,  to  artizans,  mechanics,  and 
writers’  clerks,  that  our  Scottish  peasantry  continue  a 
moral  and  a  devotional  people  ; — it  is  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  stated  and  the  solemn  return  of  weekly 
ordinances  ;  and,  in  particular,  of  that  higher  festival, 
which  has  long  vindicated  to  itself,  in  the  apprehension 
of  Scotchmen,  a  paramount  and  distinguishing  appella¬ 
tion — “  The  Occasion.”  It  is  owing  to  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  w'e  are  still  fresh  and  vigorous,  even  to 
the  core — that  our  peasantry  are,  comparatively,  moral, 
religious,  and  happy. 

T.  0. 
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FINE  ARTS. 


OK  A  TEW  OP  THE  ANCIENT  ECCLESIASTICAL  RE¬ 
LICS  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  STILL  EXIST¬ 
ING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

By  Jonathan  A.  Bell. 

“  Where  ruins  grey 

Nod  to  the  Moon.**— Burns. 

In  the  history  of  few  cities  shall  we  find  so  rapid  and 
successful  a  progress  in  the  knowledge  and  practical 
cultivation  of  architecture,  and  the  fine  arts  in  general, 
as  has  been  manifestly  exhibited  within  the  last  few 
years  in  the  Northern  ]\letropolis.  Indeed,  so  very 
sudden  has  been  the  change  from  the  lofty,  untutored, 
step-gabled  buildings  of  Normandy  to  the  most  refined 
and  pure  examples  of  Greece,  that  one  is  apt  to  doubt 
whether  a  taste  will  be  permanent  which  bears  too  much 
resemblance,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  motions,  to  the  waver¬ 
ing  uncertainty  of  fashion.  A  proper  relish  for  Grecian 
architecture  can  only  be  attained  by  careful  examina¬ 
tion, — by  accustoming  the  eye  to  purity  of  outline,  and 
the  mind  to  that  energy  and  delightful  chastity  which, 
though  differently  developed,  characterize  alike  Grecian 
sculpture  and  architecture. 

M^e  are  willing  to  believe,  however,  that  what  may 
have  been  at  first  the  effect  of  caprice  or  affectation,  will 
speedily  attain  a  firm  footing  on  the  broad  basis  of  cul¬ 
tivated  taste  ;  and  the  only  reasons  we  have  for  quarrel¬ 
ling  with  this  Patagonian  stride  are,  that  the  modesty 
of  nature  has  been  already  overstepped  in  several  in¬ 
stances,  and,  what  we  lament  still  more,  the  character¬ 
istic  architecture  of  the  country  has  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  utter  oblivion.  Thus  the  sudden  predilection 
for  classic  novelty  seems  likely  to  complete  what  the 
barbarous  and  cruel  spoliations  of  the  Covenanters  be¬ 
gan.  A  sufficient  number  of  relics,  however,  still 
remain,  scattered  about  the  land  like  unavenged  spirits, 
pointing  back  with  mournful  finger  to  the  period  of 
their  former  glory,  to  show  clearly  what  that  architec¬ 
ture  has  been.  Though  in  many  cases  debased  and 
Frenchified,  we  yet  question  much  if  England  herself, 
stored  as  she  is  with  all  her  magnificent  ecclesiastical 
trophies,  can  boast  of  any,  more  ancient  or  interesting, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  several  of  the  counties  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  more  especially  the  northern.  The  very 
debasement  of  style,  and  stamp  of  foreign  ideas,  inter¬ 
mingled  here  and  there,  though  much  to  be  regretted,  by 
the  architect,  who,  like  the  painter,  is  ever  in  pursuit  of 
the  beautiful,  ought  only  to  awaken  more  general  curio¬ 
sity.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  matter  of  no  small 
wonder,  that  such  a  feeling  does  not  exist,  especially 
among  the  Scottish  clergy,  considering  the  sacred  cha¬ 
racter  of  most  of  the  ruins  to  which  we  allude — some  of 
which,  indeed,  are  still  in  a  sufficient  state  of  repair  to 
admit  of  their  being  employed  as  parish  churches.  Be¬ 
sides  their  being  so  closely  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  and  other  clerical  matters,  another 
motive  for  paying  attention  to  this  subject  is  to  be  found 
in  the  gradual  refinement  and  elegance  of  taste  which 
would  necessarily  flow  from  it,  and  the  probable  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  pure  ‘‘  English  Architecture  ”  into  reli¬ 
gious  edifices  of  the  day.  The  slovenly  and  mean 
manner  in  which  most  parish  churches  are  built  at  pre¬ 
sent  would  no  longer  be  permitted  by  men  who  had 
learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  style  which  we  are 
now  pleased  to  term  Gothic  and  barbarous— as  if  these 
were  convertible  terms.  Nor  would  the  architect, 
builder,  and  clerk  of  works,  confused  and  huddled  into 
one  person,  be  allowed  to  send  forth  his  vulgar  concep¬ 
tions  and  bad  execution.  Surely  the  spirit  which,  per¬ 
haps  rightly,  inspired  the  Covenanters,  cannot  now  exist 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  eye  from  distinguish¬ 


ing  the  difference  betwixt  a  heavy  piece  of  umafe  stone 
and  slate  deformity,  and  the  beautiful  geometrical  out¬ 
line  of  the  simplest  piece  of  Early  English  ”  work _ 

or  the  mind  from  feeling  the  truly  religious  emotions 
which  a  good  Gothic  interior  never  fails  to  produce. 

But  the  architectural  knowledge  of  the  clergy  and 
others  is  not  to  be  extended  by  a  mere  raking  and  puzz¬ 
ling  after  dates.  A  careful  and  critical  perusal  of 
Gothic  Architecture  in  England,  or  more  properly, 
English  Architecture,  will  be  found  absolutely  nel 
cessary  before  the  eye  can  acquire  a  clear  and  decided 
discrimination  of  style.  It  is  not  our  intention,  nor 
would  it  be  possible  in  so  short  a  sketch,  to  attempt  an 
explanation  of  the  various  contingent  circumstances 
which  serve  to  mark  the  styles,  and  consequently  the 
dates  of  Gothic  or  English  architecture,  as  completely 
as  the  acanthus,  volute,  and  triglyph,  mark  a  difference 
of  order  in  the  Grecian.  In  the  few  observations  we 
propose,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  simple  and 
judicious  nomenclature  given  by  Mr  Rickman,  in  his 
‘‘Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture  from  which,  without 
quitting  his  closet,  a  man  of  ordinary  comprehension 
may  cull  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  know  something  of 
both  styles  and  dates. 

Though  the  subject  seems  naturally  to  divide  itself 
into  two  parts,  ecclesiastical  and  castellated  ruins,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  former  alone.  CastlCy 
when  applied  to  a  Scottish  ruin,  is  often  a  misnomer. 
The  Scottish  castle,  in  many  instances,  is  merely  a  rude¬ 
ly  fortified  mansion,  and  sometimes  only  a  single  square 
tow'er,  which,  before  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the 
throne  of  England,  every  petty  baron,  or  baron’s  retainer 
of  any  wealth  or  consequence,  was  forced  to  inhabit,  to 
protect  him  from  the  predatory  attacks  of  a  lawless  and 
disjointed  population.  Generally  speaking,  the  archi¬ 
tectural  remains  of  these  strongholds  are  rude,  without 
character,  and  by  no  means  to  be  for  a  moment  compared, 
in  importance,  to  the  ecclesiastical  ruin,  inheriting,  as  it 
does,  a  portion  of  the  magnificence  and  richness  dis¬ 
played  in  the  religion  of  its  original  founders.  Leaving, 
then,  the  castle  to  the  perusal  and  study  of  the  inquisi¬ 
tive  antiquarian,  we  shall  notice,  in  as  brief  and  concise 
a  manner  as  possible,  one  or  two  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ruins  most  eminent  for  their  architectural  peculiarity. 
Were  we  to  launch  out  into  desultory  remarks  and  poeti¬ 
cal  descriptions  of  scenery,  we  should  find  our  lucubra¬ 
tions,  like  the  evening  shadow  on  the  dial,  still  growing 
upon  us,  the  nearer  we  approached  the  seeming  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  subject. 

Elgin  Cathedral,  Morayshire - Though 

aware  that  there  are  one  or  two  ruins  of  some  conse¬ 
quence  north  of  this  latitude,  especially  the  church  of  St 
Magnus  in  Kirkwall,  Orkney ;  the  Priory  of  Beau  Lieu, 
or  Bewly,  in  Ross-shire ;  and  Pluscardine  Priory — to 
the  preservation  of  which  its  noble  owner  has  given 
every  attention, — yet  none  of  these  are  so  characteristic 
or  important.  In  its  perfect  state,  the  Catliedral  of 
Elgin  must  have  been  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
finest,  sacred  edifice  in  Scotland.  Its  plan  originally 
was  that  of  a  magnificent  cross  church,  with  nave, 
aisles,  transepts,  choir,  chapter  house,  and  chapels, — 
dismantled  parts  of  all  which  are  still  in  existence. 
There  have  been  originally  three  towers,  two  at  the 
west  end  of  nave  aisles,  and  one  at  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  transepts.  The  whole  of  this  ruin^ 
for  ruin  it  is  most  effectually,  as  the  ground  is  quite 
strewn  with  the  fragments— is  of  an  early  character, 
with  here  and  there  a  very  few  marks  of  jjcrpcndicular 
work.  The  western  towers,  portions  of  which  still 
exist,  are  Norman  in  outline,  possessing  also  the 
broad,  flat  buttresses,  and  the  double  windows  divided 
by  shafts,  belonging  to  that  style.  Some  fine  doors  still 
remain,  strangely  ornamented  with  a  decided  mixture  of 
the  early  English-toothed  ornament,  and  the  Decorated 
square  fiow’ers.  The  tracery  of  almost  all  the  windows,  | 
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to  which,  by  the  by,  the  civic  authorities  of  the  present 
day  seem  to  bear  as  much  enmity  as  the  reformers  of 
yore  is  either  destroyed  or  cut  out ;  some  four  and  two 
lights  still  are  readable,  however,  and  appear  to  belong 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  early  Decorated,  or  Transition 
style  from  early  English  to  Decorated.  The  east  end  is 
an  elaborate  piece  of  early  English,  though  possessing 
several  symptoms  of  foreign  outline.  The  Chapter- 
house,  which  may  be  considered  of  Decorated  date,  is 
richly’ groined,  and  the  central  pier  has  shafts  entwined 
with  wreaths  and  flowered  capitals.  On  the  whole,  this 
ruin  is  a  most  interesting  one,  and  of  a  chaster  charac¬ 
ter  than  we  generally  see  in  Scotland. 

The  Church  OF  OudIMachar,  Arerdeexshire. 
^The  church  of  Old  IMachar,  generally  termed  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Old  Aberdeen,  must  have  been,  when  per¬ 
fect,  a  magnificent  structure,  as  even  now  the  nave, 
which  is  all  that  is  in  preservation,  forms  of  itself  a  large 
and  handsome  building.  Some  part  of  the  transept  walling 
still  remains,  which  shows  the  plan  of  the  church  to  have 
been  that  of  a  cross.  The  west  front  is  of  granite,  work¬ 
ed  boldly  in  the  Decorated  style.  There  are  two  towers, 
with  short  spires.  The  towers  have  projected  battle¬ 
ments,  and  are  machicolated.  There  is  a  wood  roof  in 
the  interior,  of  good  character.  Some  monuments  exist 
in  the  transepts,  which  are  shamefully  exposed  to  the 
weather,  though  possessing  much  good  detail.  Several 
of  the  smaller  mouldings  of  this  church  show  how  much 
may  be  done  with  granite. 

Glasgow  Cathedral. — This  is  a  piece  of  early 
English  design,  in  exceedingly  good  repair,  of  a  chaste 
and  beautiful  character,  and  is  well  worthy  more  atten¬ 
tive  observation  and  study  than  is  generally  allotted  to 
it.  From  that  spirit  of  Scottish  economy,  however,  which 
has  ruined  so  many  of  the  larger  ancient  churches,  it 
has  not  entirely  escaped.  In  plan,  it  is  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  one  of  a  cross,  with  the  transepts  metamorphosed 
into  entrances  to  the  nave  and  aisles,  which  are  fitted  up 
for  the  reception  of  one  congregation  ;  and  to  the  choir 
and  aisles,  which  accommodate  another.  The  transepts, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  singularly  short,  and  have  both 
had  additions,  are  now  in  complete  ruins,  and  are  crown¬ 
ed  at  their  intersection  with  nave  and  choir,  with  a  tow¬ 
er  and  spire,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  easily  distin¬ 
guished  as  of  modern  date.  There  is  also  a  tower  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  In  composition  the  nave 
and  choir  differ  materially,  but  both  are  good.  The 
choir  is  considerably  richer  in  its  detail,  possessing  many 
specimens  of  foliage  of  equal  design  and  execution  with 
those  of  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  in  the  English 
cathedrals.  The  west  door,  though  now  built  up,  de¬ 
serves  to  be  noticed  for  its  decidedly  foreign  appearance, 
— French  in  design,  and  English  in  detail.  The  great 
attraction  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Crypt,  (under  the  choir 
and  adjoining  chapter-house,)  which  is  not  equalled  by 
any  English  examples,  in  spite  of  their  variety  and 
beauty.  It  is  an  intricate  piece  of  rich  early  English 
^ork,  with  piers,  arches,  and  groining  of  highly  orna- 
Diented  character.  The  intersection  of  the  groins  are 
adorned  with  splendid  bosses,  and  the  doors  and  pier- 
capitals  are  rich  in  flowers  and  other  ornaments  peculiar 
to  the  style. 

_  Old  College  Church,  Edinrurgh. — 
>Ve  mention  this  example  particularly,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  to  a  very  beautiful  composition,  now  in 
utter  neglect  and  oblivion.  Of  this  church,  i 
^  .  ch  has  been  a  cross  one,  only  the  choir  and  transepts 
exist,  the  nave  having  disappeared,  as  well  as  the  tracery 
®  most  of  the  windows, — thanks,  probably,  to  the  anti- 

othic  gusto  of  some  pseudo  magisterial  junto.  In  spite 
0  these  dilapidations,  however,  there  still  remains  suffi- 
^ent  food  for  the  architect,  ever  hungry  in  these  niat- 
1  he  style,  interiorly,  is  Decorated,  with  piers  and 
m^  beautiful  workmanship.  Indeed,  I  question 
ch  if  England  herself  could  produce  more  exquisitely- 


flowered  capitals,  or  mouldings  of  better  character.  The 
centre  and  transepts  have  bosses  of  much  beauty,  and 
the  choir  is  groined  with  plain  aisles.  The  south  door 
stands  in  an  open  porch,  formed  by  a  circular  segmental 
arch  springing  from  two  boldly  projecting  buttresses, 
with  some  good  groining.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
source  whence  a  porch  of  the  same  design  has  been  taken 
to  adorn  Roslin  Chapel,  and  is  curious  on  that  account. 
There  are  a  fewr  mouldings,  and  other  details  worth  note, 
scattered  elsewhere  about  the  exterior. 

Melrose  Abbey. — Though  not  one  of  the  most 
characteristic,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent,  ruins  of  which  Scotland  can  boast.  As  we  approach 
the  Border,  we  find  the  architecture  gradually  losing  its 
foreign  peculiarities,  and  verging  more  and  more  into 
pure  English  work.  The  styles  here  are  of  all  grada¬ 
tions,  from  early  English  to  Perpendicular,  with  here 
and  there  curious  mixtures  of  both,  the  design  being 
early,  and  the  details  late, — a  peculiarity  notunfrequently 
to  be  observed  in  Scotland.  The  greater  portion,  how¬ 
ever,  is  Decorated,  and  of  excellent  character.  The  pre¬ 
sent  remains  consist  of  almost  all  the  church,  and  part 
of  the  cloisters.  The  nave  has  two  south  aisles,  one  very 
narrow,  and  then  another  broader  beyond.  The  choir, 
though  very  short,  having  but  small  projection  from  the 
transepts,  is  richly  groined.  A  decorated  window  of  five 
lights,  which  belongs  to  the  south  transept,  is  quite  a 
model  of  beauty  ;  and  the  east  window,  of  Perpendicular 
date,  though  mutilation  and  alteration  have  been  busy 
with  it,  stUl  displays  the  skeleton  of  a  noble  design. 
There  are  some  good  ancient  monuments  ; — here  sleeps 
the  gallant  James,  son  of  William,  Earl  of  Douglas, 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  unable  to  withstand 
the  fiery  onset  of  valiant  Hotspur.  In  speaking  of  this 
ruin,  we  have  been  much  less  diffuse  than  wie  otherwise 
should  have  been,  had  it  not  been  so  well  known,  both 
by  inspection  and  description.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  we  should  almost  deem  it  the 
most  valuable  of  all  his  Scottish  possessions, — the  fair¬ 
est  jewel  in  his  ducal  coronet. 

Before  concluding  these  cursory  remarks,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  again  earnestly  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  of  the  clergy  in  particular,  to  the  careful  pe¬ 
rusal  and  study  of  Scottish  ruins  in  general.  They  are 
relics  of  architecture  peculiarly  national ;  of  architecture, 
from  the  solemnity  of  its  character,  well  fitted  for  reli¬ 
gious  purposes,  and  offering  to  the  mere  amateur,  or  an¬ 
tiquarian  idler,  a  wide  field  for  speculative  lore.  To  the 
artist,  too,  particularly  the  architectural  draughtsman, 
they  offer  a  large  extent  of  untrodden  ground,  the  greater 
part  of  them  having  never  been  illustrated  by  engraving, 
and  the  few  which  have  are  robbed  of  their  fair  propor¬ 
tions,  vulgarized,  modified,  and  mangled. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

FRAGMENT  OF  A  POETICAL  EPISTLE, 

Addressed  to  a  friend  in  England,  in  the  year  1826,  when 
the  Young  Ladies  of  Edinburgh  gave  up  their  time  en^ 
tirely  to  filling  Bazars  with  ingenious  Works,  sold  to 
assist  the  Boor  in  a  severe  Season. 

By  Mrs  Grant  of  Laggan, 

I  have  plunged  unawares  into  sad  retrospection, 

Yet  do  not  imagine  me  sunk  in  dejection ; 

To  gratitude,  friendship,  and  kindness,  alive. 

To  please  and  be  pleased,  I  assiduously  strive ; 

Nor  view  with  indifference  the  fair  and  the  witty, 

That  adorn  this  self-named  intellectual  city. 

To  beauty  and  merit  their  claims  I  allow. 

But  to  me  they  were  ne’er  so  attractive  as  now ; 
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